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No Force in the World Can Stand Up Against 
Aroused Public Opinion 


A Hint to the Utility Operator in Forestalling Interruptions to an Essential Service 


By WALTER A. FAIRSERVIS 


One of the unusual phases of the labor situation in 
the United States is the almost universal condemnation 
of the newspapers of all strikes and public utility dem- 
onstrations in particular. Yet, despite this determined 
opposition the country to-day is faced with more labor 
ungsest than at any period in its history. 

So marked has been the attitude of the newspapers 
in general that the writer believed it well worth while to 
get the personal opinion of editors regarding the labor 
problem and its probable solution. Most editors talked 
freely, but they were almost as one man in their request 
that their names be withheld, declaring that they had 
gone as far as they believed wise in their own columns. 

Perhaps the one paper that has made any serious at- 
tempt to gather and present all of the facts in most of 
the labor troubles of the United States has been the 
New York Il’or/d. Editorially they have not hesitated 
to call a spade a spade and they have spared no expense 
to gather all of the facts that were obtainable, and which 
had any bearing on this problem. Now it is true that 
the New York /Vor/ld has not been particularly friendly 
toward public utility operators as a rule; in fact, the 
newspaper has made it a habit to condemn most large 


companies, but, despite this, the I[lVorld’s attitude 
] 


1 1 
} 


throughout all of the labor unrest has been fair to both 
capital and labor and has criticised impartially. 


When a strike was called recently among the men of 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company the Fz 
IV’orld warned the men that the strike would not be 
success unless public opinion backed up the men. It 
was only a short time after the men left thei or] hat 
this proved to be the case and the World, which had 
not taken up the case of the exe utives in charge ( f the 
company, was completely vindicated. ‘This is merely 
recited to show that newspaper owners and editors are 


expressing 


editorial opinion without full 

Nor are they given to talking unless they 
know whereof they speak. So we would ask the reader 
ts in mind during the remainder of this 
article. Fach opinion expressed we can vouch for as 
being authentic, the names being withheld for the rea 
sons given before in this article. 


not given to 
information. 


to bear these fac 


Said tke first editor we visited: “I view this question 
of labor trouble from perhaps a different angle than 
most people, for I believe that strikes are only an ex- 
pression of the laboring element in its efforts to reach 
a higher standard. Don’t misunderstand me. By that 
I don’t say that strikes are right, or that I sympathize 
with them, for I don’t. But that we have strikes is due 
to the more educated classes. I mean to say that neglect 
of our fellow humans and disregard of their rights has 
caused the unrest. If we could show labor some other 
way of expressing its desires I am positive that there is 
not a man in the country to-day, barring perhaps the 
radical element, that would use the weapon of separating 
from his work. For, it seems to be little known, that 
strikes cost labor more than they do capital. To capital 
it simply means that production has ceased, that its 
money is not being turned over, whereas to labor, it 
means that its only source of income has stopped ab- 
ruptly and that its progress has been halted.” 

“That’s all very well,” we said, “but how about public 
utility strikes?” 

“T don’t know one man who defends public utility 
strikes,” was the quick response. “To me there is no 
for instigating a strike that inconveniences the 
public or that I or life. 


excuse 

endangers either its well-being 
\nd by instigating the strike I mean either for labor or 
capital. If capital will do its part in meeting the changed 
iti if the authorities that have jurisdiction 
public utilities will have courage 
an issue squarely then I feel safe in say- 


- opel it110n oO} 


ne ha the re vill be no cause tor rikes, and Vi th this 
removed there will be no strikes.” 

tly the part that capita] ' BS ae 

Just « ly the part that capital was to play in re- 


moving the cause of a strike was not quite clear to the 
so we asked for an explanation. 


iter 


“That’s easy,” was the answer. “The trouble with 
the financial leaders in the past has been to much se- 
crecy. They have clouded their businesses and activities 
in too much mystery, with the result that there is no 
general understanding of their problems. If public 
utility operators will work in the open, if they will ex- 
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plain the reasons for any action and will take the trouble 
to see that the public generally is informed of what is 
taking place then one of their greatest troubles is going 
to be removed and public opinion generally is going to 
get in back of them; and let me say right here, there is 
no force in the world that can stand up against an 
aroused public, or, to put it more mildly an educated 
public.” 

“Granting that this is true,” we put in, “we run up 
against a condition in the regulatory bodies which says 
that a public utility company has no right to spend 
money for propaganda.” 

RrFuSING TO BARTER WITH THE UNDESIRABLE TYPE OF 
REGULATOR 


‘Certainly that opposition is going to be encountered,” 
said the editor, “but that is the most ridiculous state- 
ment that could possibly be made. This word propa 
ganda came into general use during the war and the 
result has been that when anything disagreeable to us 
has been brought to light the cry of ‘propaganda’ has 
at once been set up. Certainly there will be such a cry, 
but the companies themselves are to blame. Just as 
long as they are willing to stand for this type of public 
official and try to barter with them just so long is the 
hue and cry going to be raised. But once let some few 
individuals or companies take a determined stand, show 
that they are prepared to put up a stiff fight, and this 
opposition will at once be swept away.” 

“Then your solution of the labor problem as applied 
to public utility companies is publicity ?” 

“Absolutely yes, provided that there is fair and broad 
minded action in back of it and provided that there is 
a real effort made to cope with problems of individual 
workmen, so that there is a fair chance given to all: to 
paraphrase ‘to live and earn.’ ” 

Most of the editors we talked with, however, were 
more reticent when it came to discussing a remedy, but 
there was no disagreement in the statement that the 
sooner this labor question is settled the sooner the coun- 
try will get on a new basis that will work for greater 
advancement of all. 

“We can look for no definite action until after the 
presidential election is over,” declared one veteran news- 
paper man. “In the first place neither political party is 
ready to assert itself for or against capital or labor, and 
when a political party ignores an issue it is pretty near 
a safe bet that the public is not ready to assimilate any 
changes of any kind. But there are certain indications 
that a close observer will see in the way in which public 
opinion is pointing. It is only a short time ago that the 
number of strikes that were taking place was a joke. 
In fact, new spapers tabulated the number of trades tha: 
were on strike and the humorists made jokes about the 
men who were out of work. Then, one day the country 
awoke to find that strikes played a mighty important 
part in the cost of living. It was enough to force the 
discontinuance of a great number of strikes but not 
strong enough to cause any drastic National action 
When that day comes then watch the feathers fly and 
see how quickly action will be taken.” 


NATIONAL LAws NEEDED 


This editor was firm in the belief that the only solu 
tion of the labor problem would come by national laws 
which would definitely state the rights of both capital 
and labor 


He said that the framing of the laws would 





consider the interests of the public as paramount and 
with this as the starting point the bills would be drawn 
But he failed to state, in fact flatly refused to predict, 
the nature of the legislation that would take place. 

Another powerful editor declined to discuss the ques 
tion, but instead referred the writer to a social worker 
of long experience and keen observation for a viewpoint 
of labor. 

On the lower East Side of New York, we found this 
social worker—a woman of great mental power and 
one who had not only done wonderful work in her cho- 
sen field but who had been a nurse abroad during the 
World War. In the light of her experience with the mer 
of the army and with the manual laboring class as a 
whole we were anxious to get her viewpoint. Inasmuch 
as the neighborhood we found her in was known as a 
foreign quarter the first question asked was in regard 
to the radical element. 

. 

“Perhaps you would call them the ‘foreign element,’ ” 
she said. “But strange as it may seem, most of those 
whom I find are on strike are American born of foreign 
parentage. Take for instance just one case that has 
come to mv notice within the past few days. The bread 
winner of the family was American born, had married 
a girl of his own race and had made his living in a gas 
plant for many years. He was a drifter; had wandered 
from company to company during his working career, 
always chasing the few extra dollars that might be 
offered to him. When the men of one plant decided to 
demand a raise or threaten to strike he was one of the 
leaders. Most of the men were conservative in their 
demands but he insisted on a tremendous increase in his 
pay and when it was not forthcoming exactly ae he 
wanted he went on a one-man strike. Of course his 
leaving didn’t cripple the plant. Probably it was a good 
thing that he did go for his fellow workmen but it was 
a bad thing for labor as a whole because he decided 
that he would do no more work until he had accom- 
plished his ends. 

“Tn place of seeking other work he became an agitator 
and a radical and now he is a leader of a group of radi 
cals in thought that while thev have committed no viola- 
tion of law are a disturbing element in 
ress of the day.” 


the orderly prog- 


AMERICAN IDEALS OF SERVIC! 
Numerous other cases were recited, all of similar 
nature, and all having a direct bearing on the case of 
labor versus capital. Education of a new sort was the 


solution offered by the social worker, not education as 
to industrial methods but education as to American 
ideals of service. 

\merican ideals of thought, but 
we are inclined to agree particularly with reference to 
our industry. Service has been a tradition among all 
gas company men, high and low alike, we found, and 
if this ideal could be inculcated into the younger men 
then strikes would become a thing of the past. Men 
i f gas companies 


service was a new 


who had labored long in the service of 
all had this ideal, were all impressed with their duty to 
the public and were content to stick at their work, firm 
in the belief that in the end they would secure their 
just reward. Perhaps this is not just the way in which 
it is expressed but it is the underlying thought of most of 
the men. 

But, and here lay the kernel of the nut, the men felt 
that they must be regarded as human beings by those 

(Continued on page 264.) 
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The Oil Shale Industry in Scotland and England 


Victor C. Alderson, President of Colorado School of Mines. Analyzes Methods Successfully 


Employed Abroad and Bases Suggestions on These Findings for Utilization 
of American Shales 








In > O ule 1 established indust ( gee ind Oils the B 1 

e since LSo0 ad emrb ( e mining he Young ¢ caged mining, ret ‘ 
Hie CLO hy pP odui ( OT ¢ de h 1¢ ( ki i qd he 1 inufactu So 5 I ( 

g of the oil into its various commercial produc ds van d VPhumpherston are engaged 1 

marketing of these products, declared Vict ( etorting and refining. James Ross & Co. and D 

\Ilderson, president of the Colorado School of Mines, are limited to mining and retorting. 
nan address before the meeting of the Independent Oil In 1919 the total production otf crude shale was 2 
Men’s Association’ held at Denver, Sept. 29. The profit 795,995 long tons 
on each ton of shale mined is approximately two shill In giving the American equivalent for I:nglish money 
ings or, under normal exchange, 50 cents. For each ton $5 has been assumed to be the equivalent to the English 
of shale mined there is one employee ; i. e., the total nu pound sterling. In order to get the exact value the pre 
ber ot employees of all kinds 1s virtually the Same as the uiling raie ot eX¢ hange should be considered 
number of tons of shale mined each day. The oil-shale 
problem in Scotland embraces the cost of supplies, cos \verage vield of crude 1915 1916 1917 1918 
of labor, efficiency of labor, and selling price of the lin gallons dade srasuttys 20 20 20 rau 
ketable products; in other words, the margin between Ammonium sulphate in Ibs... 44 1 10, 40 


the cost of production and the selling price. In England 

the problem is quite different. There are no commer DivipeNps Patp 
cial oil-shale plants. There are extensive deposits of oil 
shale, rich in oil, but, unfortunately, there is an excess 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
of sulphur, 6 or 8 per cent or more. This makes the 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
resulting oil virtually worthless for any purpose except Per Per Per Per Per Per 
for fuel. For this reason the great problem before the oil Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 


shale industry in England is a method of removing this Pumphersto 
sulphur from the shale during the process of retorting, First preference .. 6 6 6 6 6 6 
or from the crude oil, without spoiling the oil. Until Second preference — 6 6 
this technical problem is solved, the oil shale deposits (ordinary recence RO | RG 10) 10) 10) 0) 
of England are commercially worthless. Oakbank 
; Prete nce ( 4 ( 6 6 
NCOTLAND ()rdina L{) LS | ] 10 
Broxburn 
lhe Scottish ©) ltd i consolid 1 oO 1¢ x lretere € ( rh () ( ( 6 

original Scottish oil-shale companies—the Oakbank Oil (ordinary i) Ld ) » FR 
Company, Ltd.; the Pumpherston Oil Company, Ltd. ; Youngs 
The Broxburn Oil Works, Ltd.; Young’s Paraffin Light (rdinary . 6 6 2.0 
& Mineral Oil Works, Ltd ; Jar ies Ross & Co., PI ilip 
town Oi] Works, Ltd.; and the Dalmeny Oil Com On February 10, 1920, the Scottish Oils, Ltd he 
pany, Ltd The capital stock of Scottish Oils consists consolidation of all the Scottish Oil shale plants—paid 
of 4,000,000) shares par value £1—S85) divided into 1 semi-annual dividend of 3.5 per cent on its preference 
1,000,000) ordinary (common) shares and 3,000,000 — shares 
prefe ence pre erred ) r pe cel non ] é 





1 | 
ish Government, has acquired ( ng ( \ e Wes in e Oakbank Comp ys e 
Scottish Oul Itd., and has eed furnisl i ein” ed fre he Middle Dunnet sean 
anual vee plies ol ide |e roleum | de th o O40 t | yper seams were ( ked ( La 
quantity needed Idition te r ‘ aft ne andoned. One large faul ith ow ot 
shale oil duced, to keep le present ehneri I 1H tf ni I mall faults h e beet I nd \ 
Scottish Oils running at full capacit ()f the six cor vertical shaft was opened four vears ago, after nuimet 
STATISTICS FOR 1915, 1916, 1917 ANpnD 1918 
I-mplovees 1915 1916 LOL 1918 
Underground ... = as - : Si 3,821 1,825 J 
\bove ground ........ ee ere 102 702 ¢42 767 
Los $523 5.3?4 1 9Y%() 
Potal production—long tons ........... 2,992,676 3,009 232 3,116,529 3,000.31% 
Average price received OOF TOM. ois ances ' S1L.59 $1.71 $2.05 $?.47 
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Total value of annual product............ . $4,176,000 SO,1G1L ATO $6,595,000 $7,640,590 
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ous bore holes had been put down, the exact location 


lan of de- 


of the deposit determined, and a complete p 
velopment mapped out. The main shaft is circular, 16 
ft. in diameter, double compartment, brick walled 14 in 


thick. 


on each deck. 


Double cages are used, with room for two cars 


From the bottom of the shaft four main 
each 12 ft. 


th sides and roof. 


wide, 12 ft. high, bricked on 


1,680 ft 


iriftts are run, t 

"Tt -L-; r . - 
Che working faces are 
al 


from the shaft. The main drifts are large, well venti- 


lated, and lighted by electricity. The seam of shale now 
being mined is 12 ft. thick, on an average, and dips at 
i8 deg 


an angle of The roof and floor are good; very 


little timbering is necessary. Cars of shale are drawn 
by electricity from near the face of the workings to the 
main drifts, then by gravity te the shaft, and back to the 
working faces. This entire plan for moving the shale 
from the working face to the surface is particularly 
efficient and economical and was worked out carefully 
before the shaft was sunk. 


long tons. 


The daily production is 640 
The mine is so free from gas that open lamps 
are used. The mined shale goes in freight cars to the 
retorting works at Oakbank. The method used in min 
ing at the Westwood pit is the room and pillar, and 
rhe drifts and 
square are left. During this stage of 
operation from 15 to 20 per cent of the shale is taken 


retreating system. main driven 


pillars 120 ft. 


are 


out. The extreme boundaries of the ground to be mined 
When 
these boundaries are reached the retreating system is 
followed and the blocks are taken out. 
hlocks—120 ft. 


through this shaft are previously determined. 


Each of the 
square—is divided by cross cuts into 
four small blocks; these are then taken out in order. 


The loss in mining is approximately 10 per cent. 
Gas, Gas Exptostons AND ACCIDENTS 


No serious gas explosion has ever occurred in any 
Scottish shale mine. Large gas explosions and fires are 


virtually unknown. The laws governing the operation 
of coal mines apply to shale mines and the same care, 
method of ventilation, and the safety of workmen that 
prevail in coal mines are enforced in shale mines. A 
fireman makes the rounds e 
fire damp. 


kept and are inspected re; 


T ry ) 
| Puli 
? 


very morning watching for 
Reports of the conditions of the mine are 
larly by Government officials. 


No gas is ever found in the new workings. Marsh gas 
CH,) is sometimes found in small pockets in old worl 
ing Protection is given by handing up an open lamp 
() $101 lly isn l] mre cul in one of hese old 
\ ngs and a mine1 be slightly b ed. ] he 
¢ S 1) low al l ¢ ext! she 1 Ss | o% 

ns d hire | r ( i l ] c¢ 1 
n entire ¢ ne h been e and cor 
pl ( l ed have neve red nm § le € ( 
Scotland during their 70 of worl Fatal ac 
de O ire In e i th eC ve S onlv me 
n s peen killed ¢ Westwe 1 np He \ 
killed by the fall of shale at the face 
In the past twelve years he Mid Brei nt of the 
Pumpherston Company only three deaths have resulted 


from accidents. 





1. A man was killed by the fall of shale at the face 
2. A eareless boy was wound round the dru oft an 
engine. 3. A careless boy fell under the wheels of an 


During these twelve years only one man 


Hours, WaGes, Prorection 

\t the Westwood pit mining is done in three shifts of 
seven hours each, from 7 A. M. to 2 P. 'M., from 3 to 
10 P. M., and from 11 P. M. to 6 A. M. All mining 
is done on the contract or leasing plan. One 
siven a block of ground to work, i. e., a lease. He 
hires his own men, provides all tools, powder, and 
supplies of all kinds, mines the shale, puts it in the cars, 
and delivers it to the nearest main haulway. The com- 
pany then hauls it to the surface. For this the lessee 
receives from the company four shillings and seven 
pence or $1.14 a ton. The minimum wages guaranteed 
to each miner is $3.12, the pre-war rate, plus $1.25, 
the war bonus, or $4.37. If for any reason, beyond his 
control, like a thinning of the seam of shale or encoun- 
tering a fault, his production at $1.14 a ton yields him 
less than $4.37 a day, the company makes up the differ- 
ence. If, however, he can increase his production he is 
at liberty to increase his daily wage as much above 
the minimum as he pleases. The average amount of 
shale mined per day per man is 4.25 tons, i. e., one miner 
and one man for mucking and tramming will on the 
average, mine 9.5 tons a day; two miners and one tram- 
mer will product 14.25 tons a day. Throughout the 
shale mines of Scotland the practice is to mine the 
shale with hand augers, first with a 1.75 in, and then 
with a 1.5 in. auger. Black powder is used. The law 
does not allow an intoxicated man to work and forbids 
the sale of liquor about a coal or shale mine. Shale 
miners regard themselves as being on a higher plane 
than coal miners. They are a self-respecting class, gen- 
erally married, live in company houses, “dress up” when 
not working, and generally maintain a good method of 
living. The methods, wages and features of the West- 
wood pit of the Oakbank Company are characteristic of 
all the shale mines in Scotland. 


man 1S 


Tue SHAIF Ort STRATA 

TI e oil shale deposits of Scotland consist of twenty- 
vield of oil and ammonium 
seams, in the 


+ 


me different strata. The 
sulphate varies greatly in these different 


same seam at different localities: and also with the 
depth of the various seams, e. g., the Torbanehill Min- 
eral, the highest in the series, has given the greatest vield 
f oil, 130 gal. to the ton, but only a few pounds of am 


ammoniul 


monium sulphate. In the succeeding strata a diminu 


of oil and an increase of ulphate 


noticed till at the lowest stratum, Pumpherston No. 5, 
the oil vield is only 20 gal. to the ton, but the ammonium 
] )] te | 1S¢ to 6 I] t he tT Als R i 

T 1 \ s ] 1 el ved in i | Ca 

he uth es va the Fe | S t S be st 
€ ¢ oned ! the ¢ . Y here ( ] er s 1 FAVE 
] ( ' he B | S ) s he B ) ) Nn) t] 
hest p ot the Dunne ~ un 1 he eastern ) 
of the area 

The foilowing tests of Broxburn shale show the 
eradual decrease in oil content and gradual increase of 
mymonitt 1 


sulphate as depth is reached: 
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Near 
Outcrop Outcrop 


29.6 


Vertical depth in feet........... 
Gallons of crude oil...... 
Ammonium sulphate 


31.8 


93 10.5 


pounds ..... 


£35 821 912 965 1.07% Depth 
a 24.1 29.3 24.5 22.0 17.3 13.5 
10.4 15.4 11.6 13.4 9.0 16.6 ve 





the oil 
but the 


trom .9.5 to 


Thus, in a depth of approximately 
has from 31.8 to 1: 
amimomum sulphate produced 


17.1 pounds. 


1.200 ft. 
Ss 


content decreased 5 gal., 


risen 


] 
Ila 


Tue Or1IGIN AND NATURE OF KEROGEN 


Prof. Crum Brown, F. R. S., was the first to give the 
name “kerogen” to the “carbonaceous matter in 
that gives rise to crude oil in distillation.”” The exact 
nature of kerogen and its origin is a matter of contro 
versy among scientific men. The practical bearing of 
a solution lies in this: If the exact nature of kerogen 
can be determined, this knowledge may have a practical 
bearing on the best method of destructive distillation 
lf the nature of kerogen can be so deteczmined that it is 
a foregone conclusion that in the destructive distillation 
a large amount of unsaturated hydrocarbons (80 to 
0) per cent) will always be formed, then it is a useless 
task to seek for a retort that will produce only 20 pe: 
cent. If, however, the kerogen is shown to be of sucl 
a nature that a large production of unsaturated hydro 
<arbons is due to unscientific methods of distillation, 
and not to the nature of the kerogen itself, then the 
successful treatment of shale would not be accomplished 
until a retort was constructed on such would 
vield crude oil which contained the minimum amount 
of unsaturated hydrocarbons. 


shale 


lines as 


ORGANIC THEORY 


is no crude oil. A very small 


mav be obtained by such solvents a 


In true oil shale there 
amount of oil 
lisulphide, but the amount is so small as to be 

e in determining the nature of the oil 
self. Since carbon and hydrogen compounds produced 
by inorganic reactions are soluble in carbon disulphide 


carl on 


1 ] ‘ 
negligib shale 


( 
] 


ether, or similar solvents, seems very probable 


source of the oil in shale, since it does 
organic origin. 


usual solvents, must be of 


The organic theorv of the origin of keroge su 


that the contents of a shale stratum were laid down 
lake bottoms, lagoons. or estuaries of the ocean 
fairly auiet waters By the denudation of the land the 


} 


clay and sand would be deposited along with the re 


mains of vegetable life from the land and animal life 
from the water. The very iarge amount of fossil re 


mains found in the oil shale supports this theory 


Pie INspissaTioN THEORY 

IX. H. Cunningham-Craig takes exception to the 
He is world-wide 
ence, has investigated the nature of kerogen by a micro 
study of thin and has correlated oil 
shale strata with coal seams and petroleum deposits in 
all parts of the world. His arguments are chiefly geo 
His conclusion is that an oil shale stratum 


vanic theory. a geologist of expe 


scopic sections, 


logical. 


should be regarded as the remains of a former oil field; 
that oil shale fields and oil fields are not two phenomena 
entirely unrelated but are closely associated in origin 
and development; that kerogen is “not the mother but 
American scientific men 


the daughter of petroleum.” 





and D. R. Stuart, the Scottish authority on oil shales, 
generally favor the organic theory, but the wide geolog 
ical observations of Cunningham-Craig and his keen 


1 


analytical powers demand careful consideration of any 
theory he may propound. The whole question is one of 
supreme practical importance, and much additional ob- 
servation and research are necessary before the nature 
and origin of kerogen can be regarded as accurately 
determined 


RETORTING 


The Scotch retort now in use is a double-chambered 
vertical retort designed not to produce the maximum 
amount of crude oil, with ammonium sulphate as a sec- 
ondary consideration, but for the purpose of securing 
the maximum yield of ammonium sulphate, with the 
yield of oil a secondary consideration. Since most of 
the American oil shale, thus far tested, gives a high yield 
of oil and a comparatively small amount of ammonium 
sulphate, the present Scotch retort cannot be advan 
tageously copied, in toto, with a reasonable expectation 
of satisfactory commercial success. The older Scotch 
Henderson retort which was designed primarily for the 
production of oil is more likely to meet the conditions 
of American shale than the present type. This type, 
with modification, or some form of a horizontal retort, 
not vet perfected, is most likely to be successful on our 
\merican shales 

lhe present Scotch retort is composed of two cham- 
, one above the other. The upper chamber is made 
of cast iron, eleven feet high, two feet in diameter at 


ber s 


the top and widened to two feet four inches at the 
ottom, so that the shale may drop down without clog- 
ring he lower chamber is twenty feet high enlarged 
at the bottom to three feet in diameter. Shale is fed in 
the top from a hopper and descends gradually by 
yravitation through the retort and is removed as spent 
hale at the bottom. Heat is applied around the retort 
om the incondensible gases produced by the retorting. 
(;enerally enough gas is produced from the shale itself, 
vhen lean shale is being retorted, the amount of 

gas is insufficient. At such times an auxiliary coal fired 
OE prod € Ss used ice) supply the necessary an ount of 
gas The gas enters at the bottom and is forced to cir- 
ulate yund he retort. Into the lower chamber ex- 
st stea s injected and a temperature of about 
1.500 deg. Fahr. is maintained. Here the ammonia is 
formed by the combination of the steam and the nitro- 
gen of the shal The oil and gas are formed in the 
upper or cas n chamber at a temperature of about 
900 deg. Fahr. Thus the raw shale enters at the top, 
is subjected to a heat of 900 deg. Fahr.; oil and gas are 


shale then drops gradually down through 
the retort; in the lower chamber it meets thx 
steam, it is subjected to a heat of 1,800 deg. Fahr. 
The entire product, consisting of 
vapor, oil, and sweep upward 
through the retort and pass out through a large pipe to 
the condensers. Here the permanent gas is drawn off 
and goes to the scrubbing tower. The crude oil and 
water, containing ammonia, flow into separator tanks 
where, by the difference of their specific gravity, the oil 


incoming 
and 
ammonia is formed. 


iImmMmMonia water fas 
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sep ely for further treatment (hese retorts are 
erecte Lin yroups O ou seri ot these O SIO 
} r ( Che d yr our ) capacity Ot " ero! 
two to ms of shale The time re 
- - 4 . 44 
( ( tor the passage ol shale ) es W 1 ine an n 
( “oduc d Che her the hale he long he 
] ] 
f ¢ e¢ ed oorer Shale s reto ed n less me 
\ ( cl ngees | é heen aie d ring he MAS 
ive years. in the tvpe of retort now in use. Im 
7 le | heen 7 nec} 1c | nature 1 
| ( I lade Nave been OT a mecnanii¢ uure in 
connection with the feed and the discharge, and in the 
haner f the horizontal section of the retort from a ci! 
cular form to an elliptical or rectangular form. 
) 
REFININ¢ 
he products oft retorting and condensation are as 


follows: 

Permanent gas is 
be scrubbed and then returned to the 
burned in heating retorts and retorting more shale 
In the scrubbing process in the tower, crude naphtha 
is obtained. This 1s treated with acid and soda and dis 
tilled to get motor spirits and finished naphtha, both 
ready for the market. 

(b) Crude Oil and Ammoniacal Liquor. 
from the condenser first to the receiving tanks and set 
tled—crude oil (c) at the top al 
(d) at the bottom. 

(c) Crude Oil in the Receiving Tanks.—This goes to 
the refinery and in the first distilled to get 


(a) Gas. drawn to the tower to 


retorts to be 


These gt 


id ammoniacal liquor 


stage 1S g 
green oil (e). 

(d) Ammoniacal Liquor.—This is distilled and put 
through sulphuric acid boxes to get the mother liquor; 
this is concentrated to get the ammonium sulphate, 
ready for the market. 

(e) Green QOuil.—This, in the 
tilled and gives: 

f) A little naphtha, 
(g) Crude burning oil, 
(h) Heavy oil containing paraffin 

(h) Heavy Oil Containing Paraffin.—This is fr 
and pressed to get blue oil (i) and crude paraffin (j). 

(1) Blue Oil.—This is treated with acid and soda and 
distilled. The distillate is fractionated into gas oil, me 
dium oil, and lubricating oil. 
the market. 

The medium and lubricating oils are treated with acid 
and soda, settled, and are ready for the market. 

¢) Crude Burning QOuil.—This is treated with acid 
ind soda and distilled, and gives as finished products 
e:dv for the markett: 

1. Power oil for internal combustion en 

gines (gasoline, petrol). 

Lamp oil. 
3. Lighthouse oil. 
j) Crude Paraffin.—This is run on the top of wate 
and The water runs off leaving the 
pi The doors of the sweating house are 
and the heat turned on. The gentle heat 
the excess of oil out of the paraffin. 


‘ 


sweat 


second stage, is dis 


ZeNl 


The gas oil is ready for 


~) 


in pans cooled. 


araftin closed 
sweats off 
The melted paraffin 
wax from the ing house is mixed with charcoal 
and put through the filter press. The charcoal is sey 
ted from the paraffin. The paraffin is then put into 

fvs 1, f 


or the form and size becomes a finished produ 
ready for the market. The Henderson sweating sys 
( is been used, without material change, for the past 





11 


he residues from the teed boilers (stills) go to 


coking stills and run to dryness. Coke 1s left. he 


neavy portions ot the distillates, besides coke, are sel 
+] T\1 ' 9 ar 4 ] ] ? . . ] ‘ +] 
» the proper part of the plant. The coke 1s sold to the 


I 
used for fuel in smelti 
irbons for lighting purposes. It has le 
volatile matter. 
from the acid washings are neutralized 
ars from the vashings and the neutralized tar 
in the furnaces. 


+ 


luminum works, is 





rer cent of 
Lars 
soda 
re burned 
\ll residues are sent to their proper pl: 
plant. The acid and soda treatments take out the u1 
saturated hydrocarbons and unstable bodies and improve 
the col here is a good market for all 


Ne COWl the products 
lhe refining loss is approximately 2 


y per cenit. 


(GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


Very little has been published about the Scottish o1] 
hale industry in recent years; little that is new has 
been developed ; standard practice has been adopted and 
tollowed: the criterion has been the declaration of divi 
dends; side has not studied to any 
great extent ; the early days were the days ot rich shale 
= | « . i ° i \ 4 a A Phar lh 
+] 


Nese 


snaie 


the scientific been 


the Henderson retort was designed to treat rich 
30 gal. or more. This retort was discarded, the 
double-chambered retort adopted, and 

yielding less oil was treated, not because deposits of 
richer shale were exhausted, but because the | 


shales 

present shale 
“er 

leaner sSnaAaie 

a : 

ave a crude oil that was easier to 

and 


more ammo 


Was easier to retort, g 


refine, produced better commercial products, con 
tained more nitrogen and, consequently, 
nium Thus the 
better commercial and financial results, i. e., 
money. 

] 


sulphate. leaner grade of shale gave 
made more 
\mmonium sulphate now brings £22 ($110 
ton at the i 


suinption ; for export it 


home con 
is used largely 
by the sugar-beet and cane-sugar growers. 

The methods used in the Scottish laboratories to de 
termine the oi! and nitrogen content are simple but check 
] ] 


losely 


works for 
brings £56. It 


normal exchange) a 


ith large scale results 
(il Content.—Two pounds of broken shale are placed 
in an iron tube, sealed at one end, 
two inches in diameter. The sealed end is pushed grad 
ually inoven. The gas and oil vapors, coming ou‘ 
of the tube, are simplv caught 
roughly. 

Nitrogen Content \n 


one incl 


seven feet long and 
nto 


] 


\\ eighed and measured, 
iron tube three feet long and 
in diameter is filled with raw shale and placed 
oven FEleat is applied slowly and steam is in 

Vapors are drawn off and sulphuric acid is 
added to get the ammonium sulphate. 


In an 


jected. 


The purpose of the Anglo-Persian Company, in 
icquiring the oil shale i 
parently, to secure the extensive and well-develope: 
organization, 1. e., the refineries, the trade marks, the 
distributing machinery, customers, technical men, skilled 
and the market. 


rties in Scotland was, ap 


prope | 
we 


1 


] 
VoOTRKmMen, 


He Ou. SHALE OF ENGLANI 

he oil shales of England occur as well marked strata 
in the formation known 
fort 


meridge, in the south of 


as the Kimmeridge clay. This 
tion takes its name from the little village of Kim 
England, two miles from the 


coast line of the English Channel, near which the forma 


ion outcrops and where it was first studied The for 
tion. about 900 ft. thick, 


has been determined by bore 


1O1eS and outcre ps Over a large area O! I ngland, V1Z 
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in Dorset, Kent, Sussex, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Nor- 
folk. Cambridgeshire, Buchinghamshire, and Wiltshire. 
lhe formation is not continuous, but has been eroded 
in many places before the overlying upper cretaceous 


rocks were deposited. The oil shale strata occur as 
hasins in the upper division of the formation, notably 
in Dorset, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire. 
THe Om SHALES OF DorsET 

The oil shales at Dorset have been known for many 
years. The Kimmeridge ’’Coal Money” was made from 
the oil shale and was used as currency in very early 
days, even before the Roman occupation of Britain. 
Later thee shale was used as fuel by the inhabitants of 
the region. It lies about 300 ft. below the top of the 
Kimmeridge formation. The first commercial etfort to 
utilize these shales was made in 1848 by the Bituminous 
Shales Company. The company continued in business 
for six years, but ultimately failed. Six successive 
attempts were made up to 1879 to utilize these shales 
commercially, but each failed, chiefly because of the 
iarge sulphur content. 

The outcropping of the Kimmeridge shale forms 
notable feature of the England Cliffs on the lnglish 
(Channel for several miles east and west of Kimmeridge 


Bay in a well-defined anticlinal, with some minor faults. 
The oil shale appears in two well-marked strata—the 
Blackstone and Main Bed. 
CoMPLETE ANALYSES 
Kimmeridge Corton 
Blackstone Main Bed 
a Perego 37.94 26.75 
Hydrogen ............. 1.19 3.67 
PD. 5 66:40:48 60s R89 1.03 0.57 
| es ee b.51 5.97 
( Ixygen Sh Srp aaah Sse 3.85 2.79 
(by difference) 
a 18.45 60.65 
100.00 100.00 


The specific gravity of the shale from the Kimmeridge 
1.775: from the Corton, 1.645, at 15.5 deg. Cent. 
The old shaft, tunnel, and bore holes near Kimmeridge 
have long been abandoned. The present workings are 
at Corton, near Weymouth in an outcrop of the Black 
stone seam. Six adits 1,000 ft. apart are being driven. 


was 


Four are each 350 ft. long and two 60 ft. long. Here 

the Blackstone seam consists of two strata—3 ft. and 

2 ft. 6 in. thick with a clay stratum 2 ft. thick between. 
Tuer Ort SHALES oF NORFOLK 

The Kimmeridge clay formation in Norfolk County 


has been well explored by open cuts, bore holes. il d 
shafts, in the region south of King’s Lynn and east of 


4) 
the Ouse he oil shale appears in two series, the 
upper, called the Smith’s Series, and the lower, the 

pper, called the smiths oeres, and the lower, the 
Puny Drain Series, virtually at the top of the Ki 


meridge clay. An open cut or quarry on the property 
of the English Oilfields, Ltd., shows a seven-foot strat 
um of oil shale, wet and oily, beneath an overburden 
of from 13 to 30 ft. in thickness. The dip is 5 deg. to 
the east. The deposit has been tested by pits and bore 
holes over an area of two square miles. A 50-ft. shaft, 


6 by 12 ft., has been sunk to an 8-ft. stratum of oil 








shale. This stratum conststs of two distinct layers; the 
upper, or black shale, 3 ft. 6 in. thick; and a lower 
stratum, 4 ft. 6 in. thick. The roof is soft so that the 
walls and roof of the main drifts need to be bricked. 


I-NGLISH OILFIELDS, LtTp 


The English Oilfields, Ltd., is the largest oil-shale 
company in the Norfolk district. It owns, or controls 
by long lease, sixty square miles of territory. It is 
capitalized at £1,500,000 ($7,500,000) in shares of one 
pound sterling each. The company is making extensive 
improvements on their property consisting of a branch 
from the main line of the Great Eastern Railway to their 
property, houses for workmen, retorts, condensers, 
scrubbers, refinery shops, and by-product plant, with 
the intention of establishing a plant complete in all de- 
tails. Besides it has erected and tested several retorts 
for the distillation of its shale. 

THE REMOVAL OF SULPHUR FROM OIL SHALI 

Fortunately for the oil-shale industry in the United 
States, sulphur in the oil shale here has not yet been 
found in quantity to be detrimental to the oil produced. 
Also there is little or no sulphur in the Scottish shale. 
But in England the known beds of oil shale all carry so 
much sulphur as to make the oil unmarketable except 
for fuel. During the war the British Admiralty raised 
the allowable limit of sulphur in oil to three per cent. 
but paid a low price for any above two per cent. The 
one great obstacle standing in the way of the develop- 
ment of the oil shale industry in England is the de- 
sulphurization of the shale without spoiling the oil. 
Logically there are three methods of attack. 

(a) During the retorting of the shale an attempt may 
be made to remove the sulphur by such agents as lime 
and caustic soda. 

bh) As soon as the oil vapors and gas are evolved, 
and before condensation, they may be passed over de- 
sulphurizing agents 

(c) After the vapors have been condensed the oil 
may be desulphurized by some chemical means 

\lany patents have been taken out to cover processes 
and many individuals claim to have a solution, yet no 
process has yet appeared that satisfies commercial and 
industrial requirements. During the great war the 
need of a domestic supply of oil was felt so keenly by 
the British Government that it investigated every pos- 
sible source of supply. In the case of oil shale the pres- 
ence of an excess of sulphur stood as an insurmountable 
obstacle. It remains the great unsolved problem before 
the technical men of Great Britain. When its solution 
comes, as it probably will some day, great quantities of 


oil shale in the Kimmeridge formation now commer- 
sally valueless will become a source of great wealth to 
he British Empire and of economic importance in sup- 


plving an additional domestic supply of oil. 


Resides the technical point ot view, 1f 1S to be ob- 
served that in a utilitarian age like the present, the 
esthetic objection to the odor of sulphur bearing oil 
may have to be ignored because of grim industrial 
necessity. Also sulphur-bearing oils may have to be 
mixed with non-sulphur-bearing oils to reduce the aver- 
ave percentage of sulphur below the objectionable point 
However, the only solution that will be permanently 
sniisfactory will be the production of sulphur-free oil 

Sulphur occurs in shale oil and petroleum in the form 


of organic and inorganic compounds and even as free 
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sulphur dissolved in the oil Phe sulphur in ino 


compounds may usually be removed without much diff 
culty, either in the process of distillation, or by treat 


~ 


ment of the distillate. Some organic compounds of sul- 
I 


phur are more or [ess decomposed by distill t10Nn. SO 
that a partial removal of the sulphur is easily effected, 
but the complete elimination of organic sulphur from 


1 


an oi! may prove very difficult commercially, and, in 
fact, a perfectly satisfactory solution of the problem has 
probably not yet been found. The exact conditions or 
combinations in which the sulphur exists, which are 
not definitely known, and which may vary in different 
oils, add to the difficulties of the case. Many methods 
have been proposed for the elimination of sulphur and 
some have proved successful with certam oils. Un 
saturated organic compounds containing sulphur can be 
removed with sulphuric acid, but ordinary sulphur- 
free unsaturated compounds are more easily attacked, 
and, therefore. if the oil contains a large percentage of 
the latter, the process becomes too expensive. Also, it 
is possible for sulphur to be actually added in the 
process, by the formation of sulphonic acids. Liquid 
sulphurous acid has been used in the Edeleanu process 
to remove sulphur. It cofhbines with the unsaturated 
sulphur compounds and settles out of the oil. But not 
all the sulphur is necessarily in combination with un- 
saturated compounds. Metallic oxides, such as cupric 
oxide, have been employed to combine with the elimi- 
nate sulphur. This is done, either by bringing the hot 
vapors of distillation in contact with the oxide, or agi- 
tation of the latter with the hot oil. The above and 
other methods are emploved with more or less success 
according to the nature of the oil, but the problem as a 
whole is apparently still unsolved. Among the forms 
in which sulphur has been found in shale oil or petro 
leum may be mentioned free sulphur, hydrogen sulphide, 
thiophanes. alkyl sulphides, mercaptans (in Baku oil), 
carbon disulphide, algyl compounds of carbon disul 


phide. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY THE BRITISH GOVERNMEN 


n account of the shortage of petroleum and its prod 
ucts during the great war, especially fuel oil for the 
Admiralty, the British Government directed its atten 
tion to the possible production of petroleum from home 
supplies, i. e., from Scotland and England alone. First 
of all, efforts were made to increase production from 
the known deposits of oil shale in Scotland by speeding 
up the mining of the raw shale, by using to full capacity 
the retorts in use, and by putting in use older retorts 
that had heen lying idle. By these efforts the outpu 
was increased but not to a degree sufficient to meet the 
pressing needs 

[Investigations were then carried on with the deposits 
of oil shale which were known to exist in Dorsetshire, 
Norfolk and elsewhere, but on investigation these shales 
were found to produce an oil too high in sulphur for 
Admiralty purposes and various retorts and processes 
were tried in order to produce a suitable oil from these 
shales and an oil which was free from sulphur. In 
1917 the Inter-Department Committee carried out e» 
periments with the Del Monte retort, a low-temperature 
distillation process, on the Kimmeridge shales which 
gave an output of 45 gal. a ton, but carried 6.67 pe- 
cent of sulphur. An endeavor was then made to find 
a process for eliminating this sulphur and from June to 
October, 1917, experiments were carried on and in 
vestigated by a process invented by Heyl which failed 





produce the results obtained by the inventor. Othe: 
processes examined were Burnet’s process for desul 
phurizing the oil obtained from the Norfolk shale 
Stull other processes Inve stigated were Tozer’s syste 
for producing oil by low temperature, vacuum proces 
distillation, the S. O. S. system for the retorting 
sewage sludge, the Sin pson system, the Moelle 
tem, the Maclaurin system, and the Lamplough proces: 
(il shales from other parts of the country were also 
investigated, namely, at Anglesey, Skipton in York 
shire, and other places. Having failed to find any 


satisfactory process for eliminating this sulphur, at 
tention was directed to the cannel coal and Torbanehili 
vhich were known to exist in various parts of the 
country, and which were capable of producing a high 


percentage of oil. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The English oil shale deposits are essentially differen: 
trom those investigated elsewhere and present special 
ized problems of desulphurization, retorting, and refin 
ing. They are particularly characterized by: 

(a) A high specific gravity. 

(b) A large amount of olefines and unsaturated hy 
drocarbons. 


(c) A low content of the paraffin and naphthlenic 
series. 


(d) A‘high percentage of sulphur. 


To those who foresee a high price for the ammonium 
sulphate produced from shale a note of warning should 
be sounded. The high price of ammonium sulphate 
obtainable in Scotland is the result of peculiar local and 
industrial conditions and should not be regarded as a 
criterion for the United States. Here the synthetic 
production of ammonium sulphate has progressed to 
such a point that its market price in the future will be 


lower than it has been in the past, so that a high price 
for ammonium sulphate, as a product from crude shale 
oil, should not be counted upon. 

Good oil shales have low specific gravities The 
specific gravity of ordinary clay shale varies from 2.4 
to 2.5. The specific gravity of oil shale is seldom more 
than 2.2 and mav go as low as 1.5. Asa general rule 
the lower the specific gravity the richer the oil content 


1. Increase in the value of the oil 
{ \ practical observation in Scotland. ) 
2. Dilution of the oil and gas vapors 
' : ae 
3. Increase in the velocity of the discharge 
{. Oil and gas vapors are-swept away from the 
hot zone and secondary decomposition re 
duced. 
5. Increase in the paraffin products. 
(A practical observation in Scotland.) 


6. Equalizes the temperature. 


In the opinion of the Scotch operators exhaust steam 
should alwavs be used. This is based upon years ot 
practical experience rather than theoretical conside 
ration. : 

(Continued on page 265.) 
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No Single Expedient Will Solve Fuel Problem 


Industry’s Opportunity for Widening Use of Gas Is Vast—Some Means Toward Such 
an End 


By L. W. ALWYN-SCHMIDT 


There cannot be any doubt about the desirability 


of employing gas as a fuel for industrial purposes 


in preference to coal. Lut opinion differs greatly as 
to the form of applving gas to the purpose of pro 
viding industrial energy. There are those who hold 
that only the gas motor can solve the problem, while 


others merely desire to see gas applied as a fuel. 


ver the dispute about the advantages and dis- 
advantages of either system progress in both direc- 
tions is halted. It is, therefore, time that a truce be 
called between the contending parties and the rights 
ind wrongs of each case be inquired into. 

No kind of progress has ever been made in this 
world by revolution. Revolution is as foreign to the 
economic household of the world as it 1s to all other 
iorms of hfe. A common domestic cat cannot be 
turned into a Persian from to-day to to-morrow, but 
there is a possibility of IMproy ing the breed step by 
step until it has reached an appearance very much 
like the Persian cat. So you cannot take this world 
of ours, with its mixture of steam, electricity, gas, 
water, wind and other energy producers, and turn 
it into one where gas reigns supreme. The develop 
ment has to come about gradually, and tl 


ose who 
desire suc] 


1 a development must apply their guiding 
hand at all those points where guidance promises the 
best result. !f we desire real progress it must come 
about by way of an evolution that makes use of the 
existing facilities, adjusting them to the new forms 


of heating and power production In such a scheme 
of evolution there is, however, no room for arbitrary 
measures: no hard-and-fast rule can be applied 
What is wanted is a common purpose 

Generally speaking, the gas motor has not been 
exactly the success it deserves to be. It would be 


wrong to blame the gas industry for the failings of 
lenying that the builders 
ave let slip a great opportunity. 


vantage of the gas motor in its 


the engine, but there is no « 
of the gas motor h 
The principal disad t 
present form is its size. Practically all gas motors 
which are employed industrially are comparatively 
high-powered machines, destined for the use of a 
centrally located power source with a transmission 
gear leading to the various points of power con- 
sumption. The appearance of the electric motor, 
with its small power development, and the internal 
combustion engine of the gasoline type has shown 
the enormous advantages of employing individual 
motors in most industrial plants, and the gas engine 


rome 
has failed to follow the lead given by these two 
newcomers. It is difficult to see how this mistake, 


once made, could be corrected at so late a date. 


SaraLL Power Motors WANTED 


The electrical motor and the internal combustion 


engine have made much headway, and there are 








ad antayes connected with the use of either that 

ake it doubtful whether manufacturers will be in- 
clined to return to the use of small individual gas 
motors even if the gas engineers would be willing 
to supply such a motor. If, nevertheless, the con- 
struction ll gas motor is now recommended, 
this has its reason in a new development of the use 
of gas that has not yet found full attention in our 
own country. It has been argued that the use of 
gas fuel is impractical in many cases, because it 1s 


ditheult to supply gas to the points where it may be 


Oot a sma 


1 


most required. This concerns especially the rural 
districts. but we are taking generally an entirely 


gas industry. !laving once become accustomed to 
speak of the gas industry only from its aspect of the 
community gas plant, we have omitted to take no- 
tice of the fact that the gas industry in reality has 
a field of application much in excess of the genera- 
tion station in its present form. Successful experi- 
ments have shown that gas can very well be made of 
many other materials than coal. In Canada straw 
has been used for gas making and wood in Ger- 
many. 

The gas industry would be wrong if it were not 
to use this opportunity for widening the appl 





pplication 
of gas, especially as there are great possibilities for 
such a development in the United States. \We see, 
therefore, ahead of us the growth of a branch of the 
gas industry, building small gas plants for burning 
farm refuse of all kinds suitable for gas making and 


employing the gas gained in this way for the opera- 


tion of small gas engines or for heating The im- 
portance of such a development for our rural life 
and for ‘the national household in general is very 
great. Much of the oil consumed in th: nited 
States is burned to-day upon the farms t costs 
much money to distribute this oil, and whatever 
may be said in favor of the oil stove and oil lamp 
it cannot measure up to the gas range or elec 
tric light where this can be obtained ddition, 
materials are turned to valuable use which have 
been thrown away in the past. To make full use of 
this extension of the activities of the gas industry 
small gas motors are required. These may be em- 
ploved either for the direct application of power 


rit may be possible to use them also as a generator 
for electricity 

In either case it 1s essential that the motor should 
not exceed the power requirements of the farmer or 
whoever uses it, which necessitates a selection of 
low-powered motors that should compete with the 
electrical and internal combustion engines put upon 
the market. It will be seen that the lack of such 
motors is to-dav a direct impediment in the way of 
installing individual gas plants in such establish- 
ments. The plan can work only if the farmer has 


in hand a motor that works very economical] 


\ 
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INDIVIDUAL GAS PLANTS O° 


ConNstrruc ION IF SS) 


1tALI 
Economic IMPORTANCE 


But the possibilities of these individual stations 
not exhausted with the construction of small- 
The power generated in this 
manner turned into electrical lighting, and 
this form of use may appeal more to the consumer. 
But it will be more advantageous to him to cook 
with ne can hardly imagine what cooking 
vith gas will mean to the farmhouse of to-day. 

It will simplify farmwork to an extent not known 
yet. and if the gas industry offers the possibilities for 


are 
power gas engines. 
may be 


vas. 


such an improvement of farm operation it will do 
more for the hack-to-the-land movement than has 
been accomplished by any other agency. [very 


form of back-to-the-land campaign breaks down to- 
day on the obstacle that the farm does not offer the 
advantages of life which are offered by the city. The 
city dweller has in reach all the improvements of 
inodern existence which are withheld from the farm 
dweller. Hence the desire to move to places where 
these advantages can be had. Here is a market for 
the gas industry that has not been tapped yet but 
which waits for development 

Similarly, gas engines of small power develop- 
ment might be installed in private houses. office 
buildings or large apartment houses for the produc- 
tion of electrical energy to be used in the buildings. 
This also is a point that has not found full consid- 
eration. The question is rather one of economic 
expediencey than of technical practicability. Under 
the present system of heating, gas seems to be more 
essential to most houses than electricity; at least, it 
seems that gas can fill both the heating and lighting 
requirements, while electricity is still somewhat be- 
hind as to its heating application. If gas has to be 
carried to the houses it might as well be used for 
the operation of small engines, as is the case already 
to-day in many office buildings which produce their 
power by aid of a gas engine and convert it into 
electricity. 

But granting even these very considerable oppor- 
tunities for the gas engine, there remains the fact 
that it would be uneconomical to-day to replace the 
existing steam power equipment with heavy gas en- 
vines in the purely industrial enterprises. An ex- 
ception is formed by the electrical central stations. 

The case of the electrical central station has been 
discussed already so often that it almost means car- 
rying coal to Newcastle to return again to it. Nev- 
ertheless, if it is taken up again the excuse is its 
enormous importance for the future households of 
the nation. If one considers that the consumption 
of coal by such public utilities as the New York 


Subway and the New York electric central station 
exceeds many millions of dollars annually, and that 
this coal is burned without the slightest attempt 


the by-products, one will readily see that 


Saving 


ir public utilities are wasting unrecoverable riches. 
I e further considers that all this waste could be 
removed with one sweep by simply replacing the 
boilers and furnaces with giant gas motors or gas 
heaters, and let gas be the power base instead of 
co there is no excuse for this condition continuing 
even a day longer. But the gas industry cannot let 
the first move come from the public utilities; it must 
make that move itself by constructing super gas en 





gines that will do the work now performed by tl 
furnaces and boilers. These machines will mo 
likely follow in their development the evolution 
the internal combustion engines of the Diesel typ 
which have now grown to very considerable pow 
developments. 


SuPER GAS ENGINES WANTED FOR CENTRAL POWER 
STATIONS 


It seems, therefore, that the future of the gas el 
gine as an aid to spread gas consumption does n 
lie in the direction of the medium-type engine « 
to-day, built for the use of the industrial establisl 
ment, but rather in the construction of either lo 
powered or very high-powered engines, the one 1 
be used in individual power plants of comparativel 
low-power development in connection with privat 
gas generators. the other for the use of the larg 
central stations to replace steam power equipment 
in use at the present time. 

We all expect, of course, in time a complete cen 
tralization of all power development in all such re 
gions where this is feasible. This development most 
likely will be brought about by use of water powe1 
and central gas plants, located in proximity to the 


coal mines. supplying gas to super electrical sta 
tions. But during the transition period, while ther: 
are still large private steam power systems in op 


eration, steps must be taken to supply these private 
centrals with the required fuel. 

lhe immediate replacement of these private stean 
power houses with gas engines does not seem pra 
too high. In fact 
such a method of procedure would really hinder the 
centralization of power development, which is gen 
erally held to be the most desirable aim. But it is 
absolutely necessary to relieve these power plants 
early from the having to burn 
which will be done by the installation of gas-heating 
Systems. 

The gas has made quite enor 
mous progress during the last few years, and nearly 
all gas works report considerable increase it 
the industrial gas consumption of their particular 
distribution field. This development has not com« 
about by mere chance, but is the logical outcome of 
the present situation. The tendency, once estab- 
lished, has been followed up intelligently by gas men 
and the so-called industrial gas consumption field has 


ticable, because the cost would be 


necessity of coal 


industria! use of 


very 


been carefully husbanded. The great success that 
accompanies this work wherever it is attempted 
shows that the demand for gas for industrial con 
sumers is really very great and that the industrial 
consumer welcomes the aid eiven him in this respect 


by the gas-producing industries. 
Outside the burning of gas as a fuel for gas power 


be used industrially to-dav in va- 
[t is applied either directly or indirectly 
understood 


+r direct application may be 


engines, gas may 
rious wavs 


such 


uses of gas where it is emploved for welding, for 
drying heating or for any other kind of work where 
ras is drawn directly from the outlet for the special 
work on hand It is this kind of gas employment 
that has found mostly the attention of the gas in 


dustry at the present time, possibly because it could 
be and 


i easiest explained also because of the very 


(Continued on page 264.) 
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Manufacturing, selling and distributing gas to the 

average community at the present time is neither a 

profitable nor altogether agreeable task. Not only is 

financial support tardy and reluctant in coming from 

an apparently apathetic public, but even moral sup- 

No Force IN THE WorLp CAN Stanp Up AGAINST port in the way of appreciation for the real eftort 
Arousep Pupitic Oprnton—By WALTER A. that 


- , 9523 ‘ . 
PAIRSERVIS ....-.-++-55 SAS eek os sai seemingly hopeless obstacles that stand in the way. 


is being made to keep the works going despite 


It is but natural that the gas man, when munici- 

Wasik Ceick ce ies Ribena ous Midas nna nits iii pal ownership is mentioned, should grin and express 

CR eek eet carta ovones oe 255 Willingness to “let them have it.” Under the circum- 
stances the joke assuredly would be on the benighted 
politician, who in his ignorance might lead his con- 

No SincGte Expepient WiLL Sotve FueL PRos stituents into a business now so perilously balanced 

LEM—By L. W. ALWyN-SCHMIDT.......... 261 that the slightest lack of skill in handling might 
easily bring on utter demoralization. 

NES 600 8060509800400 035 ows eeneeneed 263 But the average gas man knows full well the con- 
sequences of municipal ownership of the gas under 
taking; knows what it involves to the public. 

BEGRCHANDUBING 6 oc cccciescncascaensi ite nes Se Therefore to passively permit such a contingency 
to come about; to cynically view the whole propo- 
sition as one akin to passing a white elephant over 

NEWS OF THE GAS INDUSTRY . . wie await ete ip onto the shoulders of another, cannot be viewed 

anything less than a flagrant dereliction of a public 

duty 

The gas man is essentially a public servant. As 
such, whether the public appreciates or not, he 1s 
morally bound to combat with full force and vigor 


and all agitation seeking to impose uy the 





public a responsibility that will be ruinous rer 
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Reviving Optimism 


not been an especially 


the 


Of recent times it has in- 


spiring task to be a toiler in gas industry. 


Most ind 


Worries and per 


ustries have experienced some anxieties, 


but to the 
industry 


plexities, harassed 


that 


gas 


man it has seemed his has had them 


all. 
spirit had seized the 


[It was simply a case of strug 


It seems that a treadmill 


whole gas industry. 


gling on until even struggling would not achieve an 
existence. 
there a in- 


talk of 


But we see here and gleam of new 


terest business and 


bigger 


Is it merely a case of the occasional 


People begin to 


things 


new 


cleam of sun- 
better 
east entertain 


shine in clouded sky, or does it presage 


which we at | 


for the gas industry? 


times—times in may 


hopes 





No Single Expedient Will Solve Fuel Problem 
(Continued from page 262.) 


the 
Put while our 
gas turnover by attracting 
this form of industrial consumption, the actual gas 
-ecquired for purposes must be small in com- 
to the enormous quantities of gas that might 
if it could be employed directly as a power 
producer in replacement of coal under 
\merican industry. 


consumer 
gas works 


great advantages that offers to 
when used in this manner. 


much to the 


vas 
have added 


these 
parison 
} } 

i 


1c sok 
the boilers of 
the 

WASTE OI INDUSTRIAL HEATING SYSTEM 
STAGGERING y 


PRESENT 


consumption of 
amounted 
ft. of gas 


the total 

\merican industry 
and 285,000,000 cu. 
iddition to the indt 
(he moving of these enormous quanti 
the 
$200,.000,000, 


During the year 1914 


7 OOO OOO tons 


istrial consumer. 


wert soid 1n 


ties of coal 


from the coal vards to consumer is costing the 


nation at least and the loss of by 


product values absolutely staggering considering 
that the total industrial fuel expenditure and that 
for power amounted to $666,000,000 during the same 
vear 

Here lie millions and millions of undeveloped dol- 


lars that might come to the gas industry, and the 
time was never more favorable for the attempt to 
direct their flow in the direction of the gas works 

But befor: this attempt can be made the question 
must be solved as to which manner gas heating can 
replace most pascal Post coal fuel under the indus- 
trial boilers. Large gas-heating systems have been 
constructed already to be used for industrial pur- 
poses, but it seems that little has been done yet to 
standardize their construction and to educate power 
engineers in their use. The human mind is really 
very slow in taking up novelties. In fact, we do 


our restrict the 
new ideas as much as possible, because we are afraid 
of the unknown result that might follow. If the 
‘an expect, however, from the intro- 


ting the advantages that are prom- 


everything y in power to progress of 


kn 


gas industry 


duction of g as hea 





ised by those who are supporting the change 
should certainly be worth while to make a dete: 
mined attempt to carry the plan into reality. 
Bringing gas as a fuel to our steam power engines 
is the most economic way of firing, and it is also the 
economic way of aiding the evolution of fue 
consumption that is needed in the interest of the na 
tion. tl can be effected without disorganizing the 
present power supply system of our industry, be 
cause it replaces merely the fuel and not the ia 


inost 


It will be seen from this that there cannot be any 
question of solving the industrial power problem of 


to-day by any single experiment. It is not the gas 
engine, neither is it the gas-heated boiler, nor elec 
tricity, nor wind, but a combination of all these, 


each applied to its best advantage, that will lay the 
joundation to new progress. It would also be wrong 
to assume that our present known means of power 
development are the only ones in existence. The 
fact that we know no other is no proof. In a short 
while some new source of primary power may be 
discovered, making a further step ahead in power 
supply and development. 


Power is an essential condition for all industrial 
activity. Its economic use is, therefore, as impor- 
tant as the economical use of raw materials and 
labor. ‘lhe gas industry should not fight for any 
special interest but exclusively for attaining the 
greatest benefit to all, and especially the power con- 


sumer 


No Force in the World Can Stand Up Against 
Aroused Public Opinion 


(Continued from page 254.) 

must be 
ral part 
repeated expression 


“Why, I’d do any 


to whom they had intrusted their careers, they 

regarded in the light of actually being an integ 
f the or i The most oft 
rents rd the laboring men was 


ranization. 


among 


thing for my boss.” hey felt and knew that the man 
over them would get fair play for them and they were 
loval to him. Let any ath intoward interfere with hin 
and his supporters would rally to him at once. Tha 
was the feeling among the older men of the industry 
“Once in a while we get some young fellow who has 
me rough ideas,” s id a working man, “but he doesn’t 
vet far with us old fellows. It’s just among the voung 
sters that he makes any headway Now just take mi 
bov. He got tired of going to school when he was just 


thing I knew he was h: inging 
around the street corners and getting into all kinds of 
bad company. As soon as old enough I got him 
ith me where I could keep a watch on him. 
and when he returned he didn’t 
and he was dissatisfied 


k-to work here and the 


a little fellow and the first 


as he W 
a job here w 
He enlisted in the war 
want to settle down to anything, 
with the home. But he came bas 
thing I knew some of the men we had got in here 
during the war were after him, filling him with a lot of 
notions that didn’t do him any But I couldn't 
talk him out of his ideas and he was all the time talkinz 
strike and quitting and better hours and more and ; 
lot of other things. 

“Now I got my hands full keeping him at work 
there is no telling when he will try to break away, 
God knows what he will do one of these days.” 

Who is to blame for this condition’ Surely 


lirst 
oC ¢ rd. 
pay 


and 
and 


not the 
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father who has done everything within his limited means 
to make a good citizen out of his son. On the contrary 
it seems to the writer that the executives of the company 
are neglecting their duties in not finding some means 
of educating this youth and thousands like him to his 
duties and opportunities. It would be only a short time 
if his thoughts were properly guided until he would 
become a power for good in his immediate sphere in the 
plant and a mighty valuable employee for the company. 

When these geries of articles was first undertaken it 
was not realized the lengths to which they would lead 
nor the by-ways, but as each thread of thought 
advanced by the various people has been run down 
the results so far as they apply to the gas industry will 
be set down in these pages with the hope that they may 
help each operator to better understand his own prob- 
lem and will help in the construction work that is tak- 
ing place. 


The Oil Shales Industry in Scotland and England 


(Continued from page 260.) 
DISADVANTAGES 


1. One hundred gallons of water, in the form of 
steam, are needed for each ton of shale re- 
torted. This may be difficult to obtain in a 
semi-arid region. 

Increased first cost of installation and subse- 
quent cost of condensation. 


After a two months’ personal study of the oil-shale 
industry in England and Scotland, I am led to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

(a) The present Scotch methods are well adapted to 
the shale treated; they are commercially successful and 
meet the local conditions. 

(b) The Scotch plants are the result of seventy years 
of operation: they have been improved from time to 
time, but naturally are not now so arranged as to be 
highly efficient from an operative point of view, yet ‘t 


vould he folly te scrap them and rebuild on more mod 


methods should not be slavishly followed 
untries unless conditions are identical. 

lem in Scotland is one of operating 
ference between cost of production 
and selling price 

The problem in England is not vet 
one—but technical. 

(f; The presence of an excess of sulphur in all o:] 
shale deposits of Fngland demands that some effective 
and economical method for the elimination of the sul 
ph ir be devised. 


(gz) Where 


™ Ce ymmercial 


’ sulphur does not occur to an objection 
as in the \'nited States, the serious prob 
‘mis the design of an efficient retort 
(h) Manv retorts are in process of development. At 
the present writing. it is virtually impossible for anv one 
(except the inventor himself) to select the best. 
(i) In my judgment, the successful retort 


one of three types: 


able amount. 


will be 


1. The present Scotch type, where local condi 
tions are identical with those in Scotland. 

\ vertical, modified Scotch type, adapted to 
hale rich in oil, but 


tent, or 


low in nitrogen con 


3. A horizontal type, which will be based on cor- 


rect scientific principles and be absolutely new. 


It is not impossible that successful retorts will result 


of all three types. The keynote to the successful pro 
duction of oil from shale is a retort adapted to the char- 


acter of the shale to be treated. 


Chamber of Commerce Issues Cost System 
Bulletin 

In a bulletin just issued under the title, “What a 
Cost System Should Do for You,” the Fabricated Pro 
duction Department of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States call attention to the purpose and value 
of cost accounting. 

“Accurate information regarding the various elements 
which go to make up costs,” says the bulletin, “auto- 
matically eliminates arbitrary, empirical or guess costs 
which prevail to a surprising degree among manufac- 
turers. Cost keeping brings to light inefficiencies in 
system by calling to attention the cost of its operation 
and points out equipment that has become inadequate 
by showing an excessive cost of product coming there- 
from; it points out employees who are below the stan- 
dard required and permits of performances being kept 
within certain limits by watching the accumulation of 
costs. 

“Increased production depends largely on the inti- 
mate knowledge the management has of all elements 
in their manufacturing operations which can only be 
It enables 
them to establish proper control and increase output as 


supplied through an adequate cost system. 


varranted by the cost record. 
“In 


pent to establish a standard practice of operation. From 


many plants considerable sums of money are 


time to time certain variations from the established 


standard practice occur, affecting costs in an adverse 


way. Timely costs reports showing what is happening, 


rather than what has happened, suggest immediate cot 


reetion of such inefficiencies. It is not sufficient that 


executives know that expenditures are excessive; they 


should be supplied with information to show exactly 


. 1 
where these excessive expenditures occur and take ac- 


tion. Detinite responsibility for 


thority to make the expenditure should be fixed by an 


adequate system of cost accounting 


lhe bulletin takes occasion to say that part ol the 


work of the Fabricated Production Department will be 


to assist organizations in obtaining for the industrie 


they represent cost systems as practicable and as simple 
as possible. 
cost 


“We shall not either devise or install systems, 


it says, “but by co-operative study of each situation, 
aided by the contributed experience of trade organiza 
tions and expert knowledge of the subject, help those 


who are disposed to help themselves. 




















Window Cards You Can Use 


By ERNEST A. DENCH 


More able experts than the writer 
have dealt with the technical details 
of window show-card writing. It is 
already assumed, therefore, that you 
are acquainted with these fundamen 
tal details. 

But 
many of are 


have too 
sentences and 
phrases in order to prevent the pub 
lic from getting tired of your win 
dow-card efforts. If there is any 
thing in addition to a seldom changed 
window that pales on spectators, it 
is the window card left in from day 
to day and month to month. Many 
times window displays are altered 
when window cards are not. 


what you cannot 


clever 


However, if you are stuck fer bril 
liant you need not be 
any longer, for a number of your 
fellow merchants have all combined 
to help you out of your present dif 
ficulty. 


suggestions, 


GIvinc Your Potitcy 

The policy of your stores can be 
given effective publicity in many 
wavs, and one of these is the win- 
dow-card route. *The window card 
allows you to give more detail to 
your policy than does the slogan, vet 
not quite as much as is possible in a 
newspaper advertisement. The win 
dow card, therefore, strikes the hap- 
py medium between the slogan and 
the newspaper ad 

‘Complete satisfaction is what you 
pay for here and you get it every 
time.”—American Mills Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

“Our best ad is the wagging 
tongues of satisfied customers.” 
Petot Shoe Store, Terre Haute, Ind 

“Tt has taken us five years to mul- 
tiply our sales by five. Satisfaction 
is the cause.”—Standard Drug Com 
pany, New York City. 

“The prestige we enjoy comes 
from having served many people sat 


isfactorily. 
Britton, 


Let us serve you.’’—]. 
Montreal, Canada. 

“Yes. We refund your money on 
any unsatisfactory purchase.”-—M. 
Mantis, New York City. 

“Satisfaction—We do _ not 


pay 
commissions to our customers for 
sales made to other customers We 


give all our customers good service. 
We therefore expect them to recip 
rocate by recommending us to their 
friends.,—The Vacuum Cleaner 
Specialty Company, New York City. 

“Patronizing us means money well 
spent. We count no trouble too 
great to give you exactly what you 
want.”—Mound, New York City. 

“\We need you as a customer. One 
trial please.”—Bryson’s, Montreal, 
Canada. 

“Your good will is the greatest as- 
set we can have. To get your good 
will and keep it, we must live up to 
what we say. Should anything you 
purchase here prove unsatisfactory, 
please return it for exchange. Or, 
if preferable, your money will be re- 
funded.”—Miller, New York City. 

“Without your good will, our chain 
of shops would have a missing link.” 

Alphen, Washington, D. C. 

“Here is the store that has made 
good for years. It protects you 
against misrepresentation. Safety 
first.”—Marcus Brothers, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

“Phelan’s Method—The Public Be 
Pleased.”—Phelan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“This store is run for profit, but 
not at the sacrifice of principle.’’- 
Standard Drug Company, New York 
City. 

“There are 57 rules for doing good 
business. The first is—Deliver the 
goods. Never mind the other 56.” 
Hugh A. Vaughn, Decatur, III. 

“Yes, come in even if you are in 
ahurry. Weare proud of our quick 
service.” — Ebingers, Sheepshead 
Bay, N. Y. 

“Once a customer, 


always one. 











Look us 


Courtesy our watchword 


over.”’—-Sterling Company, Brook 
lyn, N.Y. 
“Our success is not due to the 


profit we make, but to the service we 


give.”—Buckley, Newhall & Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Service The Service we give 


brings us than our 
advertising.’’—-Vacuum Cleaner Spe 
cialty Company, New York City. 
“We have imitators, 
mile behind.”’ 
catur, Ill. 


more customers 


but they area 


Federal 


SEEKING THE Pric! 

Unless there are price tags in the 
windows, flies to the window 
card with the expectation that it will 
give the desired information if only 
one or two priced lines are displaved. 
The window card as a method of 
price information is therefore not to 
be despised. Smaller cards might be 
used to give the desired information, 
while larger cards can convey what 
your general attitude is in regard to 
prices and values in these H. C. I. 
times. 

“What vou save here on one pur 
chase, helps you to buy another.” 
Levittan, Brooklyn, N. Y 

“Cheer Up. Whatever 
must come down.” 
ark, N. J. 

“Buy Carefully and wisely. Find 
this store with high-grade merchan 
dise and low prices. Volume our 
watchword.” Wallace McPhee, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Not the cheapest, but the besf at 
the lowest price.’—Vogel & Co 
New York City. 

“The store you read about. The 
prices they talk about.”—The Outlet, 
New York City. 

“Our goods are 


one 


goes up 


Snyder, New 


right, sO are our 
prices” ; “The right goods at the right 
prices”; “Low prices and high qual 
ity keeps us busy.”—U. S. Auto Sup 
ply Company, New York City. 
“What you save here on one pur 
chase helps you buy another.” 
Kaufman, New York City. 
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“You, opportunity seeker, cannot 
pass by without taking advantage of 


these values.” ¥ 
(Phelans). 

“We let our values do the talking. 
Your judgment will do the buying.” 
—Kaufman, New York City. 

“Saler No. Value?  Yes.”- 
Paramount Shirt Shops, New York 
City. 


Brooklyn, N. 


QUALITY First 

The price appeal is not everything 
to certain clienteles,, and if yours is 
one that places quality before price, 
the following suggestion may prove 
of use to you: 

“Remember that the best always 
proves to be the cheapest.”—Bach- 
man Brothers & Martin, Decatur, IIl. 

“If it’s from Sam’s it’s good.”- 
Sam’s, Decatur, III. 

“We always figure the better the 
grade the better the trade.”—Wig- 
gans, New York City. 

“These suggestions are for partic- 
ular people.”—Mammoth Shoe Com- 
pany, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Merchandising or Merely 
Selling 

Batterby had gone home for the 
evening. The garage was in charge 
of a pert youngster. I couldn’t see 
his face, for he was doubled over the 
engine of a car adjusting the carbu- 
retor or something. So busy was he 
that he did not hear me until my 
third greeting rose to a middling 
sized vell. Then he half turned. 

“T have a leaking radiator,” I in 

formed him, “and it bids fair to spoil 
my hunting trip to-morrow Have 
you—”’ 
' “Nothin’ doin’,” the young fellow 
interrupted. ‘Mechanics have all 
gone home Have to wait till Mon 
day. Huntin’s no good, anyhow.” 

“But,” I persisted, “can’t you give 
me something that will stop the leak ? 
Anything that will—” 

“Yes, got solderin’ paste. You 
might heat an iron on the gas stove 
an’ fix it vourself.” 

“Son”—I was hot 
» at home are 
variety. I’d doa peach of a iob with 
them. Pesides, I wouldn’t be allowed 
to use them for the purpose.” 

My sare went over his head. 
As I off he remarked that 
onlv a nut would trv to solder with a 
sad iron. 

“Well,” T declared, “T'll 

Dave Cook has a pretty 
and carries 


“the only irons 


we have the ironing 


asm 


started 


trv Cook.” 
neat 


gar 


a nice line of acces 


age 
sories. 
But only the night man was there. 





He was busy sweeping, and evidently 
couldn’ me for the dust. I 
waited a long time, and finally tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

“Have you something 
stop a leak in a radiator?’ 

He looked puzzled. Probably he 
thought of suggesting a plumber or 
steam fitter. 

“You know,” I continued, “some 
dope you put in and after a bit the 
leak stops. 


see 


that will 


“Naw.” That was all I could get 
the fellow to say. He seemed re- 
luctant to give up sweeping. It was 


late, and I knew supper was waiting. 
So, feeling unable to wait an hour 
for him to finish sweeping, I made 
for the accessory case, intending to 
help myself. With a grunt he drop- 
ped the broom and came over. 

“Here you are,” I announced, “just 
the stuff I want. Here’s the change. 
I'll put it in at once.” 

“No, you don’t. That sells for a 
dollar a can. Seventy-five cents won’t 
go here.” 

“But it is printed on the can,” | 
protested. “Besides, it’s widely ad- 
vertised at that price.” 

‘“Mavbe it is,” he snorted, “but we 
don’t consult the manufacturers 
when we price our stuff.” 

In the hurry I was, I came near 
paying the extra 25 cents, but the fel- 
low’s surly manner and his utter in- 
difference changed my mind. 

“All right,” I said, “I guess my car 
will do without this particular can.” 

\gain I was on the street, and the 
water still dripped from the radiator. 

“Garage men may be good me- 
chanics,” I thought, “but most of ’em 
are poor business men—at least here- 
abouts. Now there’s Batterby. He 
knows a car from A to Izzard, but 
when it comes to selling stock that 
he has money tied up in he leaves it 
to a brainless boob in dirty, greasy 
overalls to do the selling. Which 
the boob doesn’t do anvhow 

As I was wondering what to do 
next, and feeling the call for supper, 
I happened to glance up the avenue 
and see the sign of “Whackhammer 
& Anvil, Hardware.” By heck! Why 
didn’t I think of them before? Good 
thing they’re open this evening.” 

\ moment later I chugged up in 


front of the store. \ polite sales 
man advanced to meet me. No wait 
ing around as I had done in the 


garage 


“(Sood evening,” he smiled. ‘Go 


ing hunting to-morrow ?” 


“Vou bet,” I laughed. 


cuess ?” 


he replied, going to the 
outfitting counter. 


“How did 
you 

“Ch.” 
hunters’ 


al | 


Saw 





you eye this counter as you came in.” 

“Well, you’re right. But person- 
ally I generally hunt with a book or 
magazine. Still—well, got any new 
thing for hunter’s luck, comfort or 
efficiency ?” 

He showed me, and also gave me 
some valuable tips on locations where 
this game and that would most likely 
be found. 

“Guess I won't take a book along 
to-morrow. Give me an extra amount 
of shells. Say, that’s a peach of a 
new cartridge belt. Guess I’ll have 
to have that.” 

“And this hunting knife?” he sug 
gested. 

“Yes, a knife and some 

Before I knew it there was quite 
a pile of stuff to pay for, whereas I 
had not thought of buying it when 
I entered. 

“Now,” I remarked, as he wrapped 
up the bundle, “if I only had the 
radiator fixed, we'd be all right.” 

“Radiator leaks?” he said, sizing 
up the situation in an instant. “Don’t 
let a little thing like that worry you.” 
He reached back to a shelf. ‘“Here’s 
the dope. A dose of this will find 
the leak and stop it in a hurry.” 

“That’s what I want. How much?’ 
I wondered if it would be the price 
fixed at the other place. 

“The price is printed on the can. 
We always try to sell at advertised 
prices. Now, how about punctures? 
Are you prepared?” 

I was not, and confessed the fact. 

“Well, here’s a tool no motorist 
should ever be without—on long trips 
especially. You may be miles from 
everywhere, and no one to fix a se 
rious break but yourself. With this 
drill—” 

I bought it. 

“You probably need some water,” 
said he, while helping me with my 
bundles. ‘“Here’s the key; help your- 
self to the water in front.” 

As I filled the radiator and put in 
the dope, I reflected on my trans- 
actions. It had been my intention 
to spend 75 cents in 


satterby’s 


Garage, yet the check I wrote was 
over S50. Was I sorry ? You bet 
I was not. 


rT 


The Public Service Commiussi 


Brooklyn Union Gas Bonds 


Union Gas Com 


autnority to issue » 


per cent 


bonds to the amount of $38,000 un 


der the first cons. mortgage fo 
$15,000,000 maturing May 1, 1945 
to be sold at not less than par and 


accrued interest. 
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and B.t.u. 
Standard Discussed in the 
Report of Investment 


Bankers’ Assn. 


that it is 
feasible to produce an artificial gas 


Increased Rates 


he statements quite 
for non-luminous and_ industrial 
purposes with the use of very little 
oil, and in many cases without us- 
ing any oil at all, and that the gas 
industry must expand if the indus- 
tries depending on heat are to ob- 
tain an economical fuel, or homes 
to receive the advantage of an es- 
sential and most desirable form of 
service, together with the denial 
that gas is being supplanted for 
heating purposes by electricity, are 
outstanding features in a report 
just by the Investment 
Bankers \ssociation, of New 
York and Chicago. The report 
was written by H. M. Addinsell, 
chairman of a committee on 
securities. 

The matter of selling 
heat-unit instead of for its 
illuminating value, as is being done 
in Great Hritain under a very re- 
cently adopted regulation, 
discussed. In this connection the 
states that it clearly is ap 
ras should be produced 
as economically as possible, that 
the may get the most 
value for his money. The greatest 
economy in production, the report 
contends, can be accomplished 
only by eliminating both the arti- 
ficial standard of illuminating 
value and the artificial standard of 
heat value to the lowest point con- 
sistent with economical produc- 
tion and good service to the con- 


issued 


gas 
gas ona 
bas S 
i 

also 158 


report 


narent that 


consumer 


sumer. The report then urges 
that all such artificial standards be 
done away with, and that manu- 
facturers make a concerted effort 


to produce gas as cheaply per unit 
of heat value as possible. 
Supporting statement that 
electricity is not supplanting gas, 
\Ir. Addinsell states that the total 


his 


amount of gas sold in the United 
States has increased from about 
118 billion cubic feet in 1908 to 


more than 300 billion cubic feet in 
1919, an average vearly increase of 
approximately 13 per cent, with 
the rate of increase being larger 
during 1919 than any preceding 
year. He declares that gas is pre- 
eminent for cooking and other vital 
domestic for the that 
no other method combines the 
economy, cleanliness and conven- 
ience of cooking by gas. 


uses reason 


Mr. Addinsell also sees a strong 
tendency on the part of the more 
than forty-five million consumers 
of gas in some 4,600 separate com- 
munities, as well as by the public 
service commissions, to recognize 
the pre-eminent fact that gas man- 
ufacturers and all public utilities 
are entitled fairly to the same rate 
of income as all other lines of le 
gitimate business, and that a ne 
essary public service can be ren 
dered only if a rate of return be 
allowed sufficient to encourage 
capital to invest in and develop the 


public utilities. The high prices 
of materials and labor since 1916, 
without commensurate increases in 
rates, the report states, have re 


duced net earnings of gas compa 
nies, 
Mr. Addinsell goes on to say: 
‘The tendency of all public util 
itv commissions to-day is to recog- 
nize that public utilities 


are en 
titled to the same rate of income 
as other lines of legitimate bus 
nes. They are coming to realize 


that the services rendered by the 
public utility companies are a pub 
lic necessity and that such service 
can only continue to be rendered if 
a rate of return is allowed which 
will encourage capital to invest in 
public utilities and to develop their 
business. 

“The gas industry suffered from 
the delay of the commissions in 
recognizing this necessity; and 
while full and adequate relief has 


not as yet been universally ac- 
corded, the fact that the needs of 
the gas companies to increased 


rates are being recognized 


by the 
commissions ftilly as much as the 
public utilities is in- 


needs of other 





dicated by the fact that increases 
in rates have been granted to up 


ward of five hundred gas compa 


nies since the beginning of the 
war. Furthermore, the language 


used by many of the commissions 
in handing down recent 
indicates the growing appreciation 
on the part of the commissions of 
the justice of the companies’ po- 
sition in asking for increased rates 
and is in contrast with the decided 
ly grudging manner in which most 
of the early increases were granted.” 


db 


decisi ms 


Shale Co. Superintendent Has 
Distinction of Being First 
Lawyer in Center for 

Which Great De- 
velopments Are 
Expected 
Bothwell, field 
intendent of the 
Shale & 
moved his 


Col.. 


law rence super 
\nglo-American 
Company, has 


Refining 
tamily to De 


Buque, 


and, in addition to his duties 
with the shale company, has 
opened an office for the practice 
of law. 

\n enterprising law-book firm, 
discovering promptly that a pros 
pect existed where none existed 
before but not knowing his name. 
made the world aware that even 


the United States Government was 
not uncognizant that a new dis 
tinction had to De Buque 
a letter addressed to Mr. — 


Con ¢ 


\ttornev at Law. De Buaue. Col.. 
was, withor 


t delay, delivered to 
Mr ] ; 


1 
] 
il. 


Bothwe 


Gas Holder at Algiers to Be 
Repaired 


\rrangements 
to have the 
holder at 
first-class 


have been made 
150,000 cu. ft. two-lift 
\lgiers, La.. put into 
order by supplying a 
new cup for the inner section, to 
gether with the repairs to the outer 
section. 


The materials are now being 
fabricated bv the \Vestern Gas 
Construction Company, of Fort 


Wayne, Ind. 
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Federal Court Upholds Right 
of State to Regulate Price 
of Fuel Mined Within 
Its Borders 
The Federal 7 dis 
trict of Indiana, has upheld the right 
of the 


a Statute, 


1 
court, for the 


Legislature to enact 
providing for a and 
food commission in Indiana and for 
the fixing of prices on such com 
modities by the commission. ‘The 
opinion, which came in a test case, 
presided over by three Federal court 
judges, is of the most far-reaching 
importance to utility companies, and 
particularly gas companies through 
out not only Indiana, but the nation, 
for the ruling unquestionably will be 
precedential and establishes the right 
of a State to control the prices of 
the fuel mined within its borders. 

The new coal commission in In- 
diana, with Jesse E. Eschbach at its 
head, has just announced that it will 
begin the fixing of coal prices some 
time in Qctober. This _ probably 
should mean that many gas utilities 
should receive relief immediately 
from a situation that has become 
very grave. The opinion, given in 
the Federal court in Indianapolis, 
has just been issued by the new coal 
commission to various elements of 
the population throughout the State 
of Indiana, for their guidance. It 
follows herewith, in part: 


Hoosier 


-~ 1 
4 COatl 
1 


The Federal Government, being a 
Government of listed, delegated pow- 
ers, never had any general totality 
of sovereignty, as the States origin 
ally had. The Federal Government 
has no sovereignty except that which 
was cut off from the States and 
welded together to make what there 
is of national sovereignty. The Fed 
eral Government has no general po- 
lice power, but with respect to war 
it 1s the the State in 
police power the power of the State 
to protect itself, the power to deter 
mine its own necessities, the power 


successor oft 


to protect the health and welfare and 
morals of its people. No dispute 
has ever arisen when health and mor 
als were concerned. When vou get 
down to welfare the question is fre- 
quently raised about financial con 
siderations. But, of course, the State 
has a right to protect its people with 
respect to financial considerations. 
All of our blue sky laws, and our 
married women surety laws, and our 
laws restricting the sale of patent 
rights, and our laws controlling fire 
insurance rates, and our exemption 
laws, are all financial questions, look 
ing to the welfare of the citizens of 
the State, and, ultimately, the welfare 


of the State, because the State has 
in interest in the welfare of all ot 
its citize nd inhabitat 
Phe Fede 1 Governmen h re 

spect to the war powel simp! he 
successor of a part of what was once 
the State police power. The national 
power, with respect to war, is sim 


ply a piece cut off of the general 
belonged to the original 
States, which might have kept up, if 
they had chosen, each for itself, an 
absolute, full sovereignty. 
Now, under that war 
which, in the national 
gyovernment, stands exactly analogous 
to the police power of the State, what 
has been done? Of course, the war 
power has been interpreted, and had 
to be interpreted, in view of the re 
strictions in the Federal Constitution, 
had to be construed with respect to 
what was reserved in the Federal 
Bill of Rights—the first ten amend 


Howe! Thal 
i? WC biel 


pe wer, 


scheme ot 


ments, and particularly the fifth 
amendment. 
We never thought, for a moment, 


that this war power authorized the 
Federal Government to go out and 
take a man’s property without com 
pensation. No. The Food Admin 
istration did not appropriate a man’s 
property without due compensation 
The Fuel Administration did not pro 
pose to take his coal away from him 
without due compensation. The 
Federal Government has this war 
power, originally the police power of 
the State, and it would have all been 
in our State, fully and completely, 
if it had been 
Federal Government, and when as 
signed its character did not change a 
particle, but it remained the police 
and under that police power, 
interpreted with the other provisions 


not assigned to the 


pe wer, 


of the Federal Constitution, you can 
not take a man’s property from him 
but the Congress has declared, and, 
so far as the courts have passed up 
on it, they have said that under that 
part of the State police 
power, the right did exist to regulate 
conditions of handling, and the prices 
of food and _ fuel. If the police 
power stops, it will stop when and 
where civilization and human rights 


assigned 


stop, and not before. These ques 
tions are questions for each genera 
tion—each generation of free men: 


it ought to be so, and, under the law, 


it 1s so. 

Now, is there anv rule for deter 
mining when the Federal courts shall 
interfere, under the Fourteent 
Amendment, with a State statute en 
acted under the police power ? Yes 
The to by mind, is the 
basis on which an appellate court in 


I 
1 
! 


) 


best analogy, 


erferes with the r d s) 1 11 
[f there is no basis 01 r 
mable man could arrive al he re 
ult, 1t is set aside. Otherwise, 
not: even though the court, sitti 
as a jury, might have found the fact 
the other way 

It is only when either no basis ot 
fact exists on which to lav the Leg 
islature’s finding or el le Tel 
edy prescribed by the Lc oisiature h 


no possible relevant bearing or 
nection with the evil to be 
the statute 1s set aside 
\s an illustration of that last fea 
ture, let 
Indianapolis has passed an ordinance 
regulating the sale of fruit by re 
tailers, which provides that the fruit 
shall be protected from flies and dirt 
by keeping proper netting 
even prescribing the size of the op 
enings in the netting. I assume that 
nobody would dispute that that was 
a reasonable exercise of the police 
power, to protect the health of the 
people. But, suppose the council, 
finding the same evil existing among 
these vendors, lv, and 


us assume that the city of 


over it, 


not very cleanly, 
not acquainted with the germ the 
ories regarding the spread of dis 
eases through the excretions of in 
sects, should prescribe as a remedy 
that these fruit vendors should wear 
red plug hats? that ordi 
nance would fall as an unreasonable, 
arbitrary, whimsical exercise of the 


Of course, 


police power, because, SO tar aS we 
are now informed, there is no rea 
sonable connection between the evi! 
to be cured and the wav in which the 
city council said it should be cured 


But, as we have heretofore indi 

cated. control of prices is known of 

old as a remedy for extortion. 
This leads to the conelusion that 


{ 
his bill are premature. 
] 


all aspects of t 
except this one on the general power 
of the State. We are satisfied that 
the general power of the State 
touch, in some way, upon the coal 
mining industry, exists. If, bv actu 
orders, the State of Indiana, throug! 
its Coal Commission, should make a 
requirement upon 
coal operator, that, insead of being 
favorable to his interests, as the sup 
posititious order that I stated a while 
ago, was deemed by him to be detri 
mental to his interests 
by reason of a conflict 
order and the rights guaranteed to 
him by the Federal Constitution, then 
he would have a right 
That would be the time to determine 
whether the particular order did, in 
fact, infringe some right of the plain 
tiff—not theoretically, but in a way 
to inflict a 


some particular 


detrimental 


1 
} 
I 


between 1 


+ : . 
tO Complain 


trespass, an actual im 
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pending trespass upon his property 


rights. The question about con- 
tracts, about violations and impair- 
rights, 
That 
is all purely speculative and conjec- 
tural, 


ments of existing contract 


could be raised at such a time. 
now. And it is also purely 
speculative and hypothetical, even 
now, to inquire whether the plaintiff 
in such a case would have a suffi- 
cient legal remedy in the Circuit 
Court of Marion County, or whether 
he would be entitled to the prompt 
intervention of the Federal court. 
This discussion of the one under- 
lying principle involved in the hear- 
ing of this motion for the prelimi- 
nary injunction also goes to the heart 
That is, 


speaking now 


of the motion to dismiss. 
in this bill 
for myself, on the motion to dismiss, 


there is 


which is before the district court—- 
there is no basis in fact for injunc- 
tive relief, except this one of want 
of power. The power existing, that 
ground disappears from the bill, and 
the other grounds present theories 
of what might happen and not alle 
gations of fact respecting an exist 
ing situation—-except as to those 
items of the $25 ad the license tax of 
1 cent a ton. 

The order will be that the applica 
tion for a temporary injunction is 
denied, and on the motion to dismiss. 
the order will be that the bill is dis 
missed without prejudice. 

That means that there is absolutely 
nothing in the bill, now, in our judg- 
ment, that warrants either a tempo- 
rary injunction or a final injunction. 
You cannot make any proof as to a 
hypothetical condition in the future. 

The bill will be dismissed without 
prejudice ad the record may show 
affirmatively that there is absolutely 
nothing decided except the one ques- 
tion, that the State, under its police 
power, can lay its hand upon the coal 
mining industry. There may be, to- 
day, wholly private businesses that 
we would have no hesitancy, to-day, 
in saying were beyond the reach of 
the Legislature—saying so, just as 
we would say in case of a verdict of 
a jury, because there is no basis of 
fact upon which to predicate such a 
finding; but our sons, or our grand- 
sons, may find a very urgent neces 


sity for including that class of busi 
ness, or enterprises, within the reg 
ulation of the State, under its police 
pow eT. 


Hearings on West Virginia 
Steptoe Gas Law 


Hearings on the suits entered in 
the Untied States Supreme Court by 
the States of Pennsylvania and Ohio 
to enjoin the State of West Virginia 
from enforcing the Steptoe gas law, 
recently enacted by the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature, are in progress in 
Pittsburgh. The hearings, which are 
to determine West Virginia’s right 
to refuse to send gas outside of the 
State until the needs of her own 
users are fully met are being held 
before Commissioner Levi Cook, ap- 
pointed as master by the United 
States Supreme Court, in Pittsburgh. 

A number of consulting engineers 
and officials of the leading gas com- 
panies operating in Ohio, western 
Pennsylvania and the northern part 
of West Virginia have given testi- 
mony the last few days. The pro- 
duction in the northern part of West 
Virginia has diminished perceptibly 
and the decline is becoming felt in 
the southern section of the State, ac- 
cording to the testimony of one wit- 
ness, upon cross-examination by At- 
torney George M. Hoffheimer, for 
West Virginia. The decrease will 
continue steadily regardless of the 
Steptoe act, the witness asserted, but 
he insisted that if industial consu- 
mers were shut off and the supply 
confined to use for lighting, cooking 
and water heating in the homes, nat- 
ural gas produced in this State will 
be available for use outside of West 
Virginia for years. 

Within eighteen months after the 
provisions of the Steptoe law became 
operative, there would not be any 
natural from West Virginia 
available for transportation to con- 
sumers in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Indiana or elsewhere, according to 
J. K. Anderson, consulting engineer 
of Clarksburg, W. Va., a witness me- 
fore the master. 

According to Mr. Anderson, con- 
sumers in West Virginia now would 
be increased by industrial concerns 
which would be attracted to that 
State by the low price of fuel and 
the possibility of obtaining enough 
natural gas in winter to operate their 
plants. It would be but a short time, 
he said, until these consumers would 
use all the gas available from West 
Virginia during the winter months, 
the Steptoe law providing that all the 
requirements of West Virginia con 
sumers must be met before any West 
Virginia gas is transported outside 
of the State. 

More than 2,406,000 persons in 
Pennsylvania and 4,429,380 in Ohio 


gas 








would suffer during winter months 
were the Steptoe law enforced, Mr. 
Anderson testified. He stated 40 per 
cent of all natural gas used in Penn- 
sylvania comes from West Virginia 
and a large proportion of that used 
in Ohio is transported from West 
Virginia, and to deprive the people 
of these States of the proportion of 
their requirements of natural gas 
would result in a great hardship and 
force these consumers to turn to 
other fuel. 

There are over 480,000 consumers 
of natural gas in Pennsylvania and 
nearly 900,000 in Ohio, according to 
figures presented by Mr. Anderson. 
The Government figures that five 
persons enjoy the use of natural gas 
for every consumer listed, hence the 
large number of persons directly af- 
fected by any enforcement of the 
Steptoe law. 

In commenting upon the financial 
loss involved should the Steptoe act 
be enforced, Mr. Anderson stated a 
large part of the homes and indus- 
tries in Pennsylvania and Ohio de- 
pending upon natural gas for fuel 
would have to be changed should the 
natural gas service become so unsat- 
isfactory through operation of the 
Steptoe law as to be useless. He 
stated appliances, chimneys and flues 
would have to be changed at a great 
expense to the consumers, as most 
houses now are constructed with 
small flues, which would not operate 
with other fuel than natural gas. 

Hospitals, schools and other pub- 
lic buildings in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio are vitally interested in obtain- 
ing a supply of natural gas. from 
West Virginia, Mr. Anderson 
serted, and he said enforcement of 
the Steptoe law would add great ex- 
pense to the operation of these build- 
ings and institutions through in- 
creased cost of fuel and changes nec- 
essary. 

That lives of gas consumers would 
be imperiled and property menaced 
should the Steptoe act be enforced, 
was the contention made by Mr. An- 
derson, who said a sudden lowering 
of the gas pressure at night in homes 
might cause explosions or fires, and 
that this lowering of the pressure 
might result from a cutting off of a 
large part of the supply of naturai 


as- 


gas. 

Eugene P. Whitcomb, of Pitts- 
burgh, president of the Union Nat- 
ural Gas Corporation, was another 
witness at the hearing. He said that 
if his company was denied natural 
gas from West Virginia, as might be 
the case should the Steptoe law be 
enforced, it would mean ruin and 














October 








demoralizati 


npanies 


connected with the | Natural 
Gas Corporation doing business in 
he southern district of Ohio and in 
Indiana Con pressing stations had 
been built and pipelines laid pri 


41 


marily for 


ie handling of gas from 


West Virvinia. he said. and should 


1s gas ne cut off the pecuniary loss 
= ’ 1 
to his companv would be approx) 
mately $6,521,254. 
Mr. Whitcomb, remarking upon 
the failing natural gas supply, said 


serious consideration must be given 
the erection of plants to produce 
mixed, artificial and natural 
This mixture, he said, would not be 
as rich as natural gas and would not 
have as high a heating value, vet it 
would cost much more. All means 
are being employed, according to 
Mr. Whitcomb, to develop new fields 
but the number of consumers is in 

creasing while the supply is decreas- 
ing. 

Mr. Whitcomb said in the period 
from 1910 to 1915 the cost of drill- 
ing gas wells averaged from $5,500 
to $6,500 a well, and from 1915 to 
the present time the cost was from 
$12,000 to $15,000. He said the 
wells drilled prior to 1915 produced 
about three times as much gas as is 
now produced by wells which cost 
from $12,000 to $15,000 to drill, 
hence the real cost of the gas was 
six times as great now as prior to 
1915. 

Enforcement of the law, therefore, 
Mr. Whitcomb said, would not only 
reduce the supply of natural gas to 
the vast industrial district of Pitts- 
burgh to such an extent as to make 
the service there too unsatisfactory 
to be of general use, but also would 
shut off entirely the natural gas sup- 
ply in Dayton, Lancaster and other 
towns in Ohio and in Muncie, New 
Castle and other points in Indiana. 


gas. 


Sixty-Year Gas Franchise Is 
Granted by Union City 
Council 

\ sixty-vear franchise for a gas 
plant for Union, S. C., has been 
granted to the McNally Cotton Com 
pany, its associates and assigns, pro 
vided the terms of the franchise are 
accepted within three months and 
work in good faith begins within six 
months. 

The proposed gas plant will have a 
right to use all streets and alleys for 
the laying of its gas mains and un 
der the franchise must establish and 
operate a thoroughly modern plant, 
selling gas to consumers at rates 


low as anv other towns of this size 








Che plant will cost approximately 
$250,000, no site h et been 
decided on. 

The McNally Cotton Company, 

hom the franchise was granted, ha 
1SS¢ ated ith it a big corp ration 

hich | modern plants in differ 
ent sections of the country and con 
sidered establishing one in Union be 
cause this town is recognized as such 
a wide-awake and growing town. 


lhe franchise provides that the plant 
shall be completed within twelve 
months from the date of the written 
acceptance must be within three 
months after its being granted by the 
city council there. 

The plant when established will 
furnish gas for cooking, lighting and 
and it will 
Union in line with other progressive 


other purposes place 
places 


Dr. Goff and Associates Buy 
Crystal City Gas Co. 


Dr. Goff and others as 
sociated with him whose names have 
not yet | announced have pur 
chased the interest of B. W. Welling 
ton in the Crystal City Gas Company 
which distributes in Corning, N. Y., 
and the natural pur 
chased at wholesale from the Potter 
Gas Company of Pennsylvania. The 
Wellington stock amounted to 52 per 
cent of the stock of the gas company, 
and with its purchase Dr. Goff and 
his associates secure control of the 
Crystal City Company. 

A meeting of the stockholders of 
the Crystal City Gas Company will 
be held shortly to elect a new board 
of directors for the company and for 
the transaction of other business. At 
that time, it is expected that a state 
ment will be available as to those who 
will be associated with Dr. Goff in 
the control of the company. This 
group will control about 70 per cent 
of the stock. The Crystal City Gas 
Company’s holdings are valued at 
$300,000. The original investment 
in the plant was around $300,000. 

Benjamin W. Wellington has been 
president of the company and W. B. 
Hunt secretary and treasurer. 

Dr. Goff was instrumental in 
bringing into existence the Crystal 
‘ity Gas Company which secured 
the natural gas supply for this city 
which had been talked of for a num 
ber of years before it became a re 
alitv. He has been general manager 
of the company for some time 

William M. Gurnsey, who 
been superintendent of the Crystal 
Gas Company since the com- 


began ago, 


“anrce S 
(,eorge SS. 


een 


vas 


vicinity 


1 - 
nas 


City 


pany business 15 years 






yresented his re enation tt 
effect October 1] M (surnsey 
that time to take a pe inent p< 
101 ie Corning | ndry, Ine 
\Vellington enterprise, in which he 
has since its inception had a share 
the management Mr. Gurnse 
is been exception lly tactful in his 
dealings with the public while repre 


7 ] 
enting I 


the Crysta 
pany and he will be missed by the 


City C 
company s patrons 


Bank Pocstiaat Notes Change 
in Attitude of Investors 


Toward Public Utilities 


Confidence of 
fairness of 


investors in the 
the general public in 
fast being restored ana 
a resumption of the 


Illinois is 
investment 

savings of the thrifty in permanent 
improvements such as extensions 
to electric, gas and telephone plants 


may be looked forward to, is the 
belief of Joseph Ee. Otts, v ice-pre S! 
dent of the Central Trust & Savy 


gs Bank of Chicago. 


In discus- 


sing the recent inclination of in 
vestors to again buy securities in 


these companies, Mr. Otis stated 
that public sentiment seems to 
have radically changed and that, 
with the exception of Chicago and 
a few other places, city officials are 
now co-operating to bring about 
conditions such as will permit in- 
vestment of money in the upbuild- 
ing of their communities. 

“Up to the change of conditions 
caused by the war,” says Mr. Otis, 
“public utility financing was the 
easiest kind to handle. Railroad 
securities were regarded with some 
disfavor, at least in this territory. 
and the great body of investors 
were not much attracted by indus- 
trials, except in the case of a few 
very well-known corporations or 
where such issues were offered on 
a real estate rather than an indus 
trial basis. 

“During substantially the 
ade before the war there had been 
constant standardization in the 
case of the public utilities. There 
was comparatively little fluctua- 


dec 


tion in the cost of construction ; 
operating costs were very accu 
rately known and rates were al- 


most universally adequate to pro 
duce a reasonable return not only 
upon a liberal valuation but some 


what in excess of this amount. The 


idoption of the commission forn 


of regulation 11 


a constantly in 
States tended 


standardization 


creasing number of 


1 


toward tne 


of financing 


° P : 
further 
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and 


the 
apparent stability of the industry, 


“Owine to prosperity 
a vast amount of money flowed 
1rough investment chan- 
funds were for the 
part expended in ways 
from which the community as a 
ived great benefit. In 
the larger cities the use of gas and 
electricity was constantly broad- 
ened and the street railway corpo- 
rations were able to make adequate 
extensions and keep their equip- 
ment in a high state ‘of efficiency. 

“Another interesting develop- 
ment was the carrying out of the 
central station idea. Prior to this 
time communities had elec- 
tric light plants either constructed 
by the municipalities themselves 
or through local investment. These 
plants, owing to their inability 
to finance themselves adequately, 
were for the greater part inade- 
quate and thoroughly inefficient. 
It was found that the transmission 
lines operated from a central sta- 
tion could give much better service 
at much lower rates and through- 
out the entire country there was a 
group of small plants into systems 
served by efficient central stations. 








nels 2 11C8SC 


greater 


whol der 


small 


“The status of the public utility 
companies which seemed to have 
attained so remarkable a degree of 
stability was completely changed 
by the war. Equipment was hard 


to get and obtainable only at ex- 
cessive costs, operating expenses 
increased by leaps and bounds ow- 
ing to violent fluctuations in the 


gas oil and 
nothing of 
ranged labor conditions, 


} 
COdal, coke, 


market for 


al : 1 
otnel Supplies, tO Say 


the standardized basis of operation 
altered and the 
called upon to 
0 an entirely new stand- 
same thing occurred in 


the industrials, with the very im- 


was completely 


companies were 


contiorm 


ard. The 


portant difference that the indus- 
trials had complete control over 
their selling prices, whereas the 


prices for the products of the pub- 
F subject 


lic utilities were either to 
franchise regulations or 


inelastic 


slow-moving commission control. 
“Up to this period the cost to 
the public of public utility service 


decreased, and 
obtain an increase it 
entirely to change 
public This was par- 
ticularly hard to do, for the reason 
that any increase in rates is natu- 
rally unpopular and the politicians 
seized the opportunity to drag pub- 
lic utility questions back into poli- 


had been steadily 
in order to 
was necessary 


sentiment. 
| 


tics, from 
gradually 


which they had been 
emerging. 

‘I do not think that the public 
is reluctant to pay the fair cost of 
any kind of But even in 
States where there are highly re 
garded commissions the change in 


Sery ice. 


the selling price to meet the in 
creased cost was slower than it 
should have been. Evidently the 


commissions anticipated that the 
existing conditions were merely 
temporary. This has been shown 
to have been far from the fact. 

“The first part of this war period 
was naturally very trying. The op- 
erating statements of the utilities 
became worse and worse, until it 
looked as if not only dividends 
might be reduced but a number of 
companies might have to go 
through receivership. In view of 
this situation, investment bankers 
were unable to sell public utility 
securities in sufficient volume to 
maintain the status of the compa- 
nies, to say nothing of enabling 
them to extend their service to 
take care of the increasing demand 
of the communities served. 

“Tf this situation had continued, 
it is evident that public utilities 
would have stagnant in- 
stead of keeping pace with the re- 
quirements of their commodities. 
This would have a tendency to 
bring the utilities into further dis- 
favor with the public, and if it had 
been allowed to proceed doubtless 
the whole industry would have had 
to be reorganized and the only so- 
lution would have been municipal 

and operation. 


hecome 


ownership 

“Fortunately, public sentiment 
seems to h ‘-hanged and there 
is now, with the exception of Chi- 


cago and a few other communities, 
| 


ive ¢ 


< 
1 
} 


recognition of the 
cannot be fur 
and that to at- 
tract capital into an industry there 
must be a fair opportunity of a 
reasonable return. Rates have been 
increased and the hostile sentiment 
naturally following an _ increase 
seems to have subsided and prob- 
ably would die out if it were not 
for the activity of those who can 
use increases as political capital. 
The financing is still difficult, for 
the reason that the public is still 
attracted by industrial securities in 
preference to railroad or public 
utility securities. There can be no 
question, however, as to the great 


a rather genera 
fact that 


shed 


Secry ice 


bel ww cost 


improvement in the last few 
months, and it is interesting to 
note that during the last few 





weeks, for the first time, long-term 
utility financing has again been 
successfully carried out.” 


Dallas Co. Dales Pesesieion to 
Sell Gas to Industrials 


\ new rate and permission to sell 
natural gas for commercial and in 
dustrial purposes made possible by 
the augmented supply after Novem 
ber 15 is asked in an application re 
ceived by the citv of Dallas, Texas, 
from the Dallas Gas Company. 

The application was made follow- 
ing receipt of advice from the Lone 
Star Gas Company that an indus 
trial supply is now available at 30 
cents a thousand feet and the indus 
trial rate asked by the Dallas Gas 
Company is 50 cents a thousand feet 
with the usual discount of 10 per 
cent for prompt payment. The 45 
cent net rate, however, will be ap 
plicable to consumers who use more 
than 100,000 ft. a month, those who 
use less being required to pay the do 
mestic rate of 75 cents less discount. 

Under the present agreement the 
company is not allowed to sell gas 
for other than domestic consumption 
between November 15 and March 
15, but the augmented supply from 
the fields will provide a surplus over 
domestic consumption that will per 
mit a portion being allotted for in 
dustrial purposes. Dallas will receive 
its portion of this industrial gas if 
the city grants the application. but if 
it is not granted the gas will he sup 
plied to Fort Worth. 


Salem Gas Light Co. Holds 
Annual Meeting 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Salem ( Mass.) Gas Light Company 
the following 

Clerk of the 
W. Sluman; 
Sluman;: 


1 


president, 


a 


officers were elected: 
Benjamin 
Benjamin W. 
Henry A. Hale, 
Samuel H. Batchelder, 
George W. Grant, C. R. Prichard, A 
W. Rogers, John L. Tudbury and 
Sidney W. Winslow. The annual 
reports were presented, and showed 
a small increase in business. Only 
few hundred feet of new servi 
laid. The number of consumers is 
a little over 14,000, and the total 
amount of pipe laid is 88 miles 


Cc rp ration, 
treasurer, 


directors. 


rvice Was 


Boston Consolidated Output 

The gas output of the Boston Con 
solidated Gas Company for August 
was 457,533,000 cu. ft., an increase 
of 0.9 per cent compared with the 
53,459,000 cu. ft. in the correspond 
ing month a year ago. 
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Essentials of a Plant Safety 
Organization 


Webster defines essential as “con 
stituting or making that which is next 
important in a thing.” Our ques- 
tion therefore is—-what are the most 
important things in a safety organ 
ization’ said W. E. Worth, assistant 
manager, industrial relations, Inter 
national Harvester Company, in an 
address delivered before the A B C 
Session of the Ninth Annual Safety 
Congress of National Safety 
Council, September 28. To the 
speaker, there appeals seven prime 
essentials, and they are given in the 
order of their importance, namely: 

1. A sincere desire on the part of 

the management to reduce acci 

dents. 

2. A willingness by the manage- 
ment to intelligently spend suffi- 
cient money to achieve results. 

3. A realization by the manage- 
ment that constant and intelli- 
gent effort is necessary. 

4. A man supervising the work 
who truly believes a safer op- 
eration is possible. 

5. An organized group of superin- 
tendents, foremen, and ‘work- 
men, all working to a common 
end. 

6. A definite policy and procedure 

adopted by management and 

men, and that policy and pro- 
cedure adhered to. 

Unflagging enthusiasm. 


the 


If these seven prime essentials are 
accepted as a basis for your conduct, 
the mechanics of organization can 
readily be determined. Briefly, these 
are: 

Committees of foremen and work- 
men, organized for the sole purpese 
of assisting in carrying on the safety 


propaganda. These committees 
should meet at stated intervals to 
discuss accidents and ways and 
means of prevention. Considerable 
md s 4 +1 - + +41 
discussion in the past has not settled 
the question of whether there should 
be jaint committees of foremen and 


workmen, or independent commit 
Fither will 
i Viil 








tee ¢ produce results. 

Plant Inspec 110n by cont ittees 
The « Lee shi 1 be *iven the 
privilege making inspection 
( ¢ the: 10 1 tly or independent] for 
ne purpose of deten ining the pos 
sibilities of improvement in the meth 
( ds oT oO eration. Many \ iluable 
suggestions are received through the 

edium of these committees 

lhe work of the safety organiza- 
tion should be based on standards. 


Have a proper standard for 


men, 





From lack 


methods and machinery. 
[ accidents. 


roper standards arise 
iuse for accl 


dent. Find it. If 


metne ds, corre 


ere i a 4 every 
men, educate 
‘t them: if 
surround with proper 


; + 


¢ 
tors Regardless of 


you may arouse for 
: if the three 


{ 


are not 


safety above-me 


tioned factors 
definite results cannot be had 


Educate the 


the workmen 


controlie 





foremen as well as 
The foreman is your 
in accident prevention. 

In the process of education of the 
workmen, particular attention should 
be given to the new man. He should 
be given a thorough schooling in 
safe practices by the foreman or one 
of the older employees in his depart 
ment. ‘loo much attention cannot 
be given to this work. 

An analysis of the personal in- 
juries and damages to machinery will 
show (at least it has been my experi- 
ence) that a very large percentage 
of the cost is the result of failure to 
thoroughly instruct and introduce the 
new employee. 

Safety committees should have as 
members men who understand the 
various languages spoken in the 
plant, thereby conveying what you 
are trying to accomplish by spoken 
word to all the employees. Creating 
enthusiasm for safety work among 
those employees who do not speak 
the English language is of very great 
importance. When once they are 
convinced that here is a service which 
will benefit them personally, it is sut 
rising the results that can be ob- 
ained and the suggestions 
they will make. For that 
is, as before stated, very important 
that you have competent men speak- 
ing foreign languages on satiety com 


miuttees. 


mainstay 


1 
i 
t which 


reason, 11 





“a £ : ] ee oe 
Safety signs should be liberally 
? ; ; ; 
uesd Make the wording brief and 
give it a “punch. Phe men 
: 
I be iced hat r S101 
1 5 1 
ive 1 1. The fact re n O 
1 1 
eve ( secre O " ( 
Ss repetiti \ multiplicity of sign 
| ( { 
ot tne i7 iw Ss 
\ ffi rene ( 
‘ 
Ol | ere ( ) 
() ~? S ( 1 
Eve ‘ > 
1 
be ) 1 erred ugges 
1 ne 
Cle ¢ ITODE ve 1D T) n tne 
eas If it is not convenient to 
1] ‘ h nT! TPA 
personanuy exp nto the € piovee, 
+] 1 : 1 Pi 
then an ackno edgment oft the ig 


tion and an explanation should be 
ide by lette: 


ves 


more Satistactor to pe | 
cuss the n el h the \n 

1 71 - ] ‘ 
empiovee Will Very soo! con r 

aking suggestions if he 1s not 

Pe 1 1 f ae > we 
quainted with the ta¢ na s 
gestion has been considered. On the 
other hand, if the suggestion is a 
knowledged even though not used. 
it will! be an inspiration to make sug 


gestions in the hope that some day 


he will make one that is practica! 
Comparative statement of injurie 

can be used to great advantage in 

creating departmental or works com 


There has been consider 
able discussion in the past as to the 
basis for computing these statements. 
That, however, is a matter which 
should be worked out to the best ad- 
vantage in your particular industry 
and condition. If it produces the de- 
sired result, the method of comput 
ing the statistics is immaterial. 

very accident, particularly those 
of a serious nature, should be thor- 
oughly investigated and cause deter- 
mined. Accidents which are the .re 
sult of the failure of men, material, 
or methods, should be brought to the 
attention of those concerned, and 
wherever possible bulletins should 
be issued telling the cause and how 
the accident might have been pre- 
vented. y 

Solicit the assistance of the folks 
at home, the principals. teachers, and 
children in the school and of the 
community as a whole. The work 
within the plant is materially affected 
by the conditions existing outside the 
plant. You can well afford to give 
a reasonable amount of time to the 
education of the citizens in your com- 
munity. This will be reflected in 
the conduct of the men in the plant. 

Continually bring to the attention 


petition. 





of vour emplovees that it is not ne¢ 
essary and very foolish to take a 
chance. The chronic chance taker 
should not be allowed to associate 
vith men and womet1 ire mak 
wa consciel 10us effi is € 
opel ion 

Tl) ersitv ve S yay 
If S true ] é ~ 1K 
if life,” s Is 

¢ 1) S e 5 this 
— vee ; vat 

h ed | he 5 sibil 
¢ ope - le | 

the h Ve ed | ¢ 
Be aD 1 You P , 

nely at the worl 

Beh id the mie ) 
safety organi 0 ¢ ¢ ( 
Sp! f the moveme Your n n- 
ige $ D \ 1 este Tt 
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electric and gas create he w vith the demands 
4 . 310° 11 ’ m11Ce 1+ the »*¢ vat it im - 1 
and is a busy man. It is your duty, service, and if they don’t get it in for services constantly increasing 
ererore o keep hin dvised by such volume as they need then there +] 1 
we mg : ind the cost of production steadily 
means of proper statistics and re is only one possible thing that can eo a Of cours | een 
pr r penen i sing on happ ind ~ he pre ores 0 : id 
~ IOSSIDILE ro us Te 1€ (i¢ 
1 S i ed etrort ke vou every one of these co I es WI a ; i = 
plant l safe pl ice to work Keep be retarded. tional equipment necess ry to Keep 
him advised of the human side of “Such a situa tion would have its up with expanding demands and so 
tine WOrkK The benefits therein are effect upon all classes of business and we have not only reached the lin 
EEE ene Se Fo ase : . +; s ih . 
sepeaatatnieater "2 d unend "s- Y ae upon all people, it would effect prop oft out Capacity we h ive far sur 
ever maintain in him a sincere desire erty values, it would effect wages, it passed it, a1 d there is onh ne way 
ray SES TP “ae - pom a ‘ ; ; ass it, an lere 1S Only O01 Wa 
0 ed ice accidents Show him he would eftect — that 1s vital 1 4] : : 
17 rtance : nding , ta “¢ - ' 7 out now and that 1s wahted ( \pacity. 
mp ance Oo! spend ng money Lf tao the life ot the communityv. I do " 
2 ‘ T! . } ’ we ol 
safeguard dangerous places and not at all wish to bia iw the situ Chat can be ided o1 Vv as we ob 


rect improper practices, ation, and think people will readily — tain additional mind 


Den se pgs to the fo. in< ige Fer. appre inte the fact that I am not “Now. since this iS 3 thoroughly 
the need ot constant eftort ‘Fter ardrawins Mectmc wer : ee : 
, ee Py a Ira ng Elec tric powet and mutual proposition between us and 
nal vigilance is the price of safety. industrial gas and electricity and gas 


ae et ull Re ee " ; : the peopie, we serve we are coming 
You must absolutely believe in the — in the homes are essential and unless 


"kK ma ta] TS ] antl} 1 . . ‘ 
work, and maintain personal enthu- they are supplied in such quanti 
siasm as well as the enthusiasm of as to enable the com munity to sie 
vour co-workers. Keep your super- out and make new advancement then, 


to these 8g with pF se ype 
for them to take abd his thing 


with us and help us to raise the 


. en = Pe money required to meet this emer 
isory group working for a given re of course, the community must suffer ; ] 

It. R “Ee ie nr er wer gency, and put out rselves permanently 
sult Running around in a circle fora lack of such advancement - 


may be good exercise, but we get , ‘ in a position of keepi ing up W ith the 
vher ‘ It is ther fc ~ \s some of our large consumers demands for service and thus con 
nownere 1S eretore necessary 


: fins ¢ know. it has already been necessary  tinning our part as a prime factor 
to give them a definite goal for : ose noes -e their =; = , , : 
¢ for us to ask them to reduce 1eir in the progress and development of 
achievement If the goal is reached, J ei ‘ + d J ; eee. - te ige. 
J requirements until we could catch up Michigan We are oftering to these 
vou can always set a new mark. ag wae nection a eens 5 | 
a with the situation. They cannot af people a 7 per cent cumulative pre 
The men who are making the ; _ are os es Tho |CE ig I 
ford that and neither can we. Thei: ferred stock at $95 per share 
goods that pay the wages and pro . : Ray eigen inte ee gg : . 
. t : : business must not be retarded and “This plan is what is known as cus- 
duce a profit necessarily give first 


neither must ours. The people mvs 
have electricity and gas and we must 
furnish it tothem. There is just one)  <on who buvs a share of stock. It is 
way we can do that, and that is bv pot a new plan. It has been success- 
ising additional capital to build and fyJ}y 
UV additional facilities, So far as , 
that is concerned, Consumers Power 
Company is just like any other grow 


tomer ownership. It makes a part 


thought to production. By making . 
: owner 1n a company ot every per 


contructive suggestions as to safe 
practices, you can build a safety or- 
ganization that will produce the de- |. 

ired result—namely, a minimum of , 
reeiey Sars + a safer operation with 


adopted in many communities 
by other companies to the complete 
satisfaction of the people and to the 
mutual benefit of them and the com 
pany. Customer ownership has come 


out interference to pre duction 


. an me 7 ing industry, it must hz ive money to 
Te Raise Capital for Increas- make extensions to take care of new to be re = irded verv widelv as the 
ing Facilities Consumers business best ible 


possib 
) 


Gas Will Sell Stock “Our territory and every com to an ideal method of handling the 


apy ape thi us far made 


munity in it is growing by leaps and _ public utility, both Ball the stand 

to Patrons bounds. Their continuous growth is point of the public and the utility. 

The Consumers Power Company, assured if they can get adequate In the first place it tends to localize 
Jackson, Mich., has launched a cam quantities of electricity and gas. the financing and ownership of the 
paign throughout its entire territor These 2,000 industries that we serve property. It gives the agate a direct 
in Michigan to raise money by the employ a total of about 170,000 part in the business. It tends to put 
sale of preferred stock to its cus workers with a combined annual the utility strictly on its merits and 
tomers for the purpose of enlarging pay roll of $225,000,000, and com offers what is quite generally re 
its vas-mal ing facilities to meet de bined sales outpt it of abou $1,500, garded as the most practic ible form 
mands. which in many instances have 000,000. It is easy to see therefore of what may be called public owner 


exceeded the company’s ability to how general and vieopeal is the ship; the utility operated by men 


supply. effect of inadequate service by this skilled by training and experience, 
“We are facing an important situ company upon the wage earners and = owned by its operators and users and 
ation,” savs C. W. Tippy. general the home owners of this and every — regulated by public authority. 
manager of the company. “Our pres other community we serve. “Now let us be clearly understood 
ent plant capacity has been reached “T am trying to put the case in the proceeds from the sale of this 
and in some cases surpassed by the precisely its true light, because I want — stock will stay right in Michigan. It 
demand, particularly for an indus the people thoroughly to understand — will at once be turned back into the 
trial gas. We are serving all told how essential it is that this company various communities from which it 
2,000 essential industries in the State must have the money to provide ad- has come for their own benefit. It 
of Michigan. These are located in ditional capacity for the production will go to provide larger facilitie 
large number of towns and cities of electricity and gas. Fverybody of for the production of gas and elec- 
of this State. Not only are these in- course understands the tremendous tricity. This seems to us to be about 
dustries dependent upon the Con- pressure under which this and all a fair a method as could be provided, 


sumers Power Company for their other public utilities have labored as by which the company and the people 


power but the entire community must a result of the abnormal conditions together can help themselves 
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Milwaukee Gas Light Permit- 
ted 15 Per Cent Reduction 
in Gas Standard 


‘The the Milwaukee 
\Vis.) Light Company to 
have the standards of gas lowered 
in Milwaukee was won recently 
when the railroad commission 
handed down a decision permit- 


fight of 


(jas 


ting a reduction of about 15 per 
cent. The decision affects the 
State. 

The old standard of 600 B.t.u. 
a cubic foot was suspended. A 


new standard of 520 units heating 
value a cubic foot was substituted. 
This decision meets the company’s 
request, filed two months 
when hearings were conducted at 
the citv hall and an effort made to 
show that because of the shortage 
of coal and oil it was impossible 
to maintain the old standards. 

Nearly all cities in the United 
States and Canada are being sup- 
plied with gas much lower in heat 
value than the old Wisconsin 
standard, it was shown, and some 
have a far lower standard than the 
new \Visconsin requirements. 


ago, 


ing 


“A careful study seems to show 
that a moderate reduction in the 
standard not only will not be no- 


ticeable in the domestic consumers’ 
bilis, but by the most painstaking 


scrutiny cannot be detected.” the 
decision of the commission states. 
“A general survey of other fields 
reveals unmistakably that stand- 


ards much 


lower than ours are be 
ing universally adopted. 

‘The critical 
regards 


fuel in the 


situation now ex 
the shortage of 
Northwest during the 


con winter and the undeniably 
serious situation with regard to 
the supply of oil for gas making 
make the argument for the most 
economical use of these materials 
i very powerful one, and one that 
should not be ignored at this time.” 

The commission requires. that 
monthly reports. shall be = filed 
showing the savings made in op- 
erations by the reduction of the 
standards. It also insists that the 
fluctuation from the standard set 
shall not exceed 4 per cent below 
or 5 per cent above. 

Officials of the company state 


that standard will effect 


the new 
an appreciable saving in fuel and 
oil and that the consumer will 
scarcely he able to notice a dif- 


ference. 
ceA 


\s a matter of fact.” said one, 
‘St has been practically impossible 


for some companies to live up to 
the old standard, because it has 
been impossible to get the mate- 
rials. Some cities are maintaining 
a standard so low as 450 units and 
the results are satisfactory.” 


Latest Type of Water-Gas Set 
for Bellingham 


the Puget Sound _ Traction, 
Light & Power Company, Belling- 
ham, Wash., will soon be able to 
increase its gas-making capacity to 
avery great extent by the addition 
of a new water-gas set. 

This machine is of the latest 
type. with reversing valves, ash 
pocket and instruments for meas 
uring the flow of steam and air. 
With this set was ordered a large 
operating An _ interesting 
feature is the grouping of the con- 


floor. 


trol levers for the various valves 
on the set at one point, to reduce 
to the minimum the time other- 


wise lost by the operator in going 


across the floor at each reversal of 
c\ cle. 

The apparatus is being installed 
by the Western Gas Construction 
Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
The engineering management of 
the is in the hands of Stone 


& Webster, of Boston, Mass. 


plant 


Pacific G. & E. Asks Increased 
Rates for Whole State 


Asserting that the price of 
to such an 


fuel 


ncreased extent 


th: resent gas rates were under 
estimated in items of expense shown 
by the State Ratlroad Commission, 
the Pacitic Gas & Electric Company 
has made application for an increase 
in ites to be charged f« r TAS 
through he State of California 

\ccording to the petition, the rate 
mounts to an increase of approxi 
mately y cents per 1,000 ft. of gas. 

The gas company avers that the 
oversight of the Railroad Commis 
sion has resulted in a rate being al 


lowed that does not meet operative 
costs 

The. commission has, in this con 
the company, 
overestimated the gas sales for 1920 
by at least 4 per cent. 


In its application for a further in 


“t4 } 


nection, declares 


gas 


crease in its rate the company says: 
“The price of fuel oil at the time 

of the filing of the application on 

increase was granted 


which the last 






was $1.81 per barrel for San Fran 


cisco Bay delivery. Since then the 
cost of oil has advanced to $1.93 a 
barrel. The company estimated at 
the hearing of the application that it 
would use in its gas department dur 
ing the vear 1920 2,243,268 barrels 
of oil. Based on the quantity of gas 
the company estimated it would sell 
during 1920, the increase of 12 cents 
a barrel will increase the cost of each 
1,000 cu. ft. of gas sold approxi 
mately 214 cents.” 

“The reduction of the heat content 
of gas manufactured in Oakland au 
thorized by the commission will save 
55,502 barrels of oil, thereby reduc 
ing the company’s use of oil in its 
gas department for 1920 to 2,187,766 
barrels,” says the petition. 

The gas company charges that the 
commission did not make sufficient 
allowance for maintenance during 
1920, and that its estimate of $699, 
709 for maintenance is ‘‘conserva- 
tive,” and that during the last months 
of 1920 the company will be required 
to expend the sum of $302,958 to 
properly maintain its gas property. 

The amount of $90,342, allowed 
by the commission for taxes, says the 
company, is quite insufficient. 


Strikes Cost Worcester Gas 
Company $319,775 


‘he annual report of the direc- 
tors of the \\ orcester Mass.) (;as 
Light Company, which was sub- 


mitted at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting, shows that the two strikes 
which occurred since the last an- 
nual meeting cost the company 
S319.775. It is listed under a new 
item as “expenses general.” In 
spite of this the company had a 
successful financial year ending 


lune 30. 


lhe income from 


operations was 


$1.350.150 and the expenses $1,134.- 
921. leaving a balance on the right 
side of the ledger of $215,225 
Other revenue of $2,354 increased 
the gross total to $217,579 The 
net income to surplus was $58,830, 
making the total S226.698 The 
total assets are $5,465,892, a gain 


of S687,779 during the vear. 
the vear company made 
1.089.356.0000 cu. ft. of gas, of 


~ 


ing the 


which 


TOS. SSH OOO 


299 470,000 was coal gas and 
water gas Of this 
sold 1.048,.990,000 cu. ft. 


i i 


amount it 


as compared to 1.048.365.5000 cu ft 


the previous year. At the end of 
the fiscal vear there were 37,201 
meters 1n use, an increase of 1,465 
in the year. 
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Court Orders that Public Serv- 
ice Increased Rate Be 


Reviewed 

Supreme Court Justice Swayze in 
the Hudson County Court House has 
granted to Assistant City Attorney 
Charles M. Egan, representing Jer- 
sey City, a writ of certiorari which 
takes to the Supreme Court for re- 
view the action of the Public Utility 
Comnission of Aug. 4 in increasing 
the gas rate trom $1.15 to $1.40 per 
1.000 cu. 

mission in the same deci 
allowed the company to lower its 
gas standard and furnish porrer gas 
for the higher rate. 

It is expected that the hearing un- 
der this writ before the Supreme 
Court will take place before the end 
of September. A decision before 
the end of the vear is expected. 

The writ does not operate as a stay 
and that means that the high rate 
will continue while the litigation is 
pending. 

In his application Mr. Egan set 
forth three grounds for the writ. 

In the first place he held that Jer- 
sev City is being discriminated 
against under the new rate in that 
this city with its large population 
and great consumption of gas is be- 
ing charged the same rate that is be- 
ing charged smaller municipalities 
where the use of gas is much less 
than it is here. 

In the second place Attorney 
Charles M. Egan held that the Pub- 
lic Utility Commission, by lowering 
the quality of the gas at the same 
time that it increased the rate, actu- 
ally gave tl Service Gas 


The com 


sion 


he Public 
Company more than it had asked for 
in its application for a gas rate in 
company had asked a 
Mr. Egan holds that 
when the company got an 
to $1.40 


crease. he 

$1.55 r 

’ increase 

the privilege of fur- 

nishing much poorer gas it got more 

+] id] 
‘i 


ha nit hoped to get. 
In the thir 


1 


gan held 


to-dav that the Dit tility ©om- 


mission viol ie public utilities 
granted the increase with 
out adequate notice to the public 

T Service Gas Comjany 


1 P 
act wnen 1 


on County offices an 
is awaiting official 
orders of the Public 
Utility Commission reciting that gas 
charged for in July at the higher 
rates was charged illegally and order 
ing a refund of money paid in excess 

The Public Utility Commission last 
month increased the rates, the 
new rates being from $1.15 to $1.40 
per 1,000 cu. ft., but the gas com- 


nounced that it 


notice or the 


gas 


pany, it now appears, had no right 
to charge this rate for gas suppl. :d 
during the last two weeks in July. 
The new charge is to date only from 
Aug. 1. Hence the refund order. 

Jersey City claims that the new 
charge ought not to have been made 
effective until Sept. 1 under the Pub- 
lic Utilities act, which requires ample 
notice of a rate increase. There was 
no ample notice in the matter of the 
gas rate increase, and this feature is 
to figure in the certiorari proceedings 
that are planned to have the rate set 
aside by the Supreme Court. 


School Children of Ohio to Be 
Taught Methods of Gas 


Conservation 


Recause of the shortage of nat- 
ural gas and the very serious situ- 
ation in the artificial gas industry, 
due to scarcity of oil and coal, Gov- 
ernor Ohio, Democratic 
Presidential nominee, has issued a 
proclamation through the Bureau 
of Mines of the Department of the 
Interior, citing the need for strin- 
gent methods of conservation and 
requesting school teachers to urge 
upon their pupils the necessity and 
importance of exerting every pos- 
sible effort to conserve in the use 
of gas. 

‘As much gas is used for house- 
hold Governor 
Cox, “I feel sure great economies 
can be effected if proper publicity 
is given to the seriousness of the 
situation, and | therefore request 
that special attention be given this 
matter in all institutions of learn- 
ing so that there may be carried to 
the home suggestions and methods 
of conserving the supply of gas. 
‘Tl further request that the teach- 

acquaint with the 
various methods whereby gas may 
this in- 

pupils in order 
that such information may be car 
ried into the 


“The State 


Cox of 


purposes,” 


says 


, 
ers themselves 


be conserved, and impart 


. ; ; 
rormation to the 


homes 
Superintendent of 
ic Instruction will co-operate 
in every possible way toward mak- 
ing this movement result in vital 
sood to all communities ustng gas. 
He will be glad to furnish informa- 
tion, suggestions and methods re- 
carding conservation at any 


y time. 
It is urged that all teachers give 
this matter their ffllest co-opera 
tion, to the end that economies in 
the use of gas may be effected for 
the public good.” 


Expert to Aid Housewives in 
Cooking with Gas 


The Worcester (Mass.) Gas 
Light Company will furnish the 
housewives of Worcester with the 
services of a woman demonstrator 

10, in the kitchens of customers, 
will give instruction as to the most 
eficient use of gas ranges. 

The demonstrator will first 
to it that the gas supply of the 
range is correctly adjusted, that 
the maximum results may be ob- 
tained with the gas consumed. A 
great miany 


see 


ranges are operated 
wastefully, the company believes, 
and the housewife will be instruct- 
ed so that this evil may be wiped 
out. In some burners are 
operated with too high a flame for 
required. In other 
incorrect adjustments give 
meager a flow; utensils are of the 
wrong shape or size; ovens are op- 
erated unskillfully. The results of 
these and other errors of practice 
snow in unsatisfactory cooking. 

The demonstrator, upon applica- 
tion at the office, will visit the 
homes without charge. She will 
actually demonstrate the use of 
burner or oven by cooking what- 
ever may be intended for the day’s 
meals. 

In the beginning her 
will be given first to new ranges as 
they are installed. Then will come 
the ranges already in use, with 
which the cannot get the 
satisfaction they require. As soon 
system into effect, 
which according to present plans 
will be in the near future, applica- 
tions for demonstrations will be 
received and will be responded to 


in sequence 


cases 
service Cases 


too 


services 


owners 


as the goes 


New Water-Gas Set for Rapid 
City 

new water-gas equipment for 

the Rapid Uity (0. D.) Gas & 

Heating Company is now being in 

stalled and | 


will prove a great help 
in handling erowing sendout 


Western city. 


the 
of this thriving 

The machine 
latest type of 


Zas apparatus, 


selected 1s the 
carbureted water- 
and includes a 
high-speed blower direct connect 
ed to an electric together 
with steam-operated hoist 
and a standard charging bucket. 


motor, 


= 
COKE 


This equipment is being installed 
by the Western Gas Construction 
Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind. 





